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NELSON AND BURNHAM THORPE. 
Besides being the place of Nelson’s birth, Burn- 
ham Thorpe appears to possess also the earliest 
example of his signature in existence, namely, one 
affixed to the register of a marriage in the church 
of that parish on March 13, 1769 (No. 36), Nelson 
being then of the mature age of ten years and six 
months. This, his first signature, Nelson writes 
“Horace Nelson,” afterwards altered (apparently 
by his father Dr. Nelson, who officiated) to 
*© Horatio.” Exactly eight calendar months later, 
namely, on November 13, 1769, he attests another 
marriage in the same church (No. 39), and to this 
entry he signs his name, in very fair handwriting 
for a boy of that age, “ Horatio Nelson.” The 
rsons thus honoured were Elizabeth Spurgin and 
homas Massinger, and Hannah Pinner and Peter 
Dennis, respectively. It is noticeable that in both 
of these entries Dr. Nelson has omitted the word 
“*seven” before the “ hundred,” though each has 
in figures at the top of the page the correct date of 
the year, 1769, and that though the names of the 
parties are entered in the body of the register in 
proper order, the man first and then the woman, 
the bride always signs before her husband. 
Nelson’s baptismal register in the same church 
shows he was baptized in the year 1758 as 
** Horatio son of Edmund and Catherine Nelson, 
born sept. 29, baptised oct. 9th privately, pub- 
lickly nov. 15”; entered at the top of a page in 


the register, to which there has been appended in 
the margin, in a later hand, a note “ Invested in the 
Ensigns of the Most Honourable Order of the Bath 
at St. James’, April 27th, 1797. Rear Admiral of 
the [word illegible] 1797. Created Lord Nelson 
of the Nile of Burnham thorpe, 1798”; and then 
a sentence in Latin, not quite visible in my photo- 
graph ; in fact, the writing is so crowded in the 
margin, and so near the binding, that it is difficult 
to get a perfect photograph of it without taking 
the book to pieces. The words I have mentioned 
as not legible are merely so in the photographs 
lying before me (rather amateurish), the originals 
being quite easy to read. 

In this connexion I may perhaps be allowed to 
say a word about the register of Nelson's marriage 
with Mrs. Nisbet. I always understood that if 
Nelson had left an heir to succeed to the title, 
there would have been some difficulty in proving 
this marriage. How this is, in fact, I cannot say ; 
I have, however, made inquiries into the matter, 
and find that there is in existence something that 
purports to be a record of this marriage, and that 
photographs have been taken of it. Of its value 
as a record I cannot speak. A clergyman who 
possesses a photograph of it has kindly sent me a 
MS. copy of the entry, but I gather from his letter 
that it is taken from the page of a book containing 
‘copies of registers by a later hand.” As this 
register, whether authentic or not, does not con- 
tain any signatures whatever, either of bride or 
bridegroom or officiating minister, and besides is 
not in England, I have not thought it worth while 
to trace it out any further. The following isa 
copy of the entry, which I do not remember to 
have seen before in print: “1787, March 11. 
Horatio Nelson, Esq., captain of His Majesty's ship 
Boreas, to Frances Herbert Nisbet, Widow.” Con- 
sidering the position of the parties at the time, 
one would think that an authentic register of this 
marriage ought to be forthcoming from Nevis or 
some other of the West India islands, and if any 
of your readers could put me on the trace of it I 
should be much obliged. 

Nelson always had a warm corner in his heart 
for Burnham Thorpe, and it is contemplated, in 
aid of the building fund of the church, now in pro- 
cess of restoration, to have these original entries 
photographed and reproduced, for which purpose 
the Autotype Society have been communicated 
with. I should be much obliged if any correspondent 
who has had experience in the matter of these 
reproductions would kindly give me the benefit of 
it by writing to me direct. W. O. Woopatt. 

Scarborough. 


LINCOLN’S INN FIELDS. 
(Continued from p. 184.) 
A few disconnected facts have still to be set 
down, but those of most importance appertaining 
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to the Fields themselves have now been passed in 
review. When the above facts are duly catalogued 
I propose to take a sort of survey of heterogeneous 
matters relating to the immediate neighbourhood 
and localities adjacent. Great Queen Street, for 
instance, is almost as interesting, nay perhaps quite 
as interesting, as the Fields in personal anecdote, 
but it falls far short of the latter in picturesque 
beauty, and has no Lindsey House ensbrining the 
genius of our pictorial super-Roman Inigo, the man 
who translated into English and fitted for adoption 
into England and her garden-homes the continental 
classic Renaissance. When the adjacent propin- 
quity has been traversed—which, if we like to be 
uncomplimentary, may be called “a tramp through 
Clare Market and St. Giles”—I could wish to return 
to the Fields, and make a sort of house-visita- 
tion, without regard to rotation or chronology, 
my desire being merely to bring together in 
connexion with the spot as much personal refer- 
ence—be it gossip, biography, or history, no matter 
which—as will yield a body of humanity, and, if 
possible, give permanence to the memories that 
are already hovering there. This, if well done, 
would rise into a strain of poetry in an inverted 
order, that would conjure out of “a local habitation 
and a name” some body and semblance of reality. 

One of these points that touches the Fields 
direct, and not the houses in it, is as follows. 
When the colonels, during the Commonwealth’s 
ascendency, conferred with Parliament, they drew 
up their regiments here, The movement was really 
an act of insubordination, and intended as a 
menace to the House. Cromwell for a long while 
encouraged this species of military insubordination. 
If he had been the honest man that Dr. Rawson 
Gardiner, wishing to steer a safe middle course, 
would now have us to believe him to be, he would 
have put an instant stop to any such demonstra- 
tion and covert threat of force. You might as well 
try to make Napoleon honest. Men cannot play 
empire stakes and remain honest. They must be 
enthusiasts, like Joan of Arc, half hallowed, or 
else pirates, ready to sail through any sea of blood. 
Napoleon and Cromwell plead law and order as 
their motives, but their acts are those undeviat- 
ingly of Red Sea pirates. Those who bless or those 
who curse them may be right; the lukewarm man, 
with his middle verdict, must be wrong. 

Sir Philip Warwick, writing of this affair, says : 
“So several members meeting at the Speaker's 
house, thither came diverse of the colonels. They 
draw up the regiments in Lincoln’s Inn Fields” 
(‘ Memoirs Chas. I.,’ ed. 1701, p. 410). 

There is no other square in London, nor the 
world, perhaps, whose three inhabited sides have 
three distinctive names such as this has.* Portugal 


* The naming of sides was a fashion of the day. 
een J it was found desirable before numbering had 
been adopted, Southampton, now Bloomsbury Square, 


Row, Arch Row, and Holborn, or Newman’s, 
Row. These names are not inscribed, but New- 
man’s Row is written up on the three or four small 
houses that run northward and overlook the 
Lincoln’s Inn Gardens from their front windows, 
which have an eastern exposure. 

There is a strange remark in Knight’s ‘London’ 
(iv. 370), referring, indeed, to Chancery Lane, but 
still more applicable here to the Fichew Fields of 
Law : ‘‘ More misery, injustice, and rapacity have 
originated in its neighbourhood than in any other 
part of London.” Let us close this branch of the 
topic with the following from Noorthouck :— 

“As noble a square as this is, it has no suitable 
carriage way into it on any side; and has no direct 
street leading into it either from Holborn or the Strand : 
though two streets into Holborn are half prepared at 
Great and Little Turnstile, for completing ; anc though 
one might so easily be made in the centre between them; 
the same may be said of the street at the south-east 
corner, where there are no buildings of any consideration 
to obstruct continuing it from Carey Street into the 
Strand (Noorthouck, p. 741). 

The above, instead of being a defect, is that which 
constitutes the actual charm of the place. Nothing 
would be gained by opening a thoroughfare through 
it that cannot be better achieved without opening 
it. The destruction of its present privacy would 
be wanton in itself and quite useless to the public. 

Though out of all time and order, I want room 
here for a little episode touching Russell. We 
ought to record what was reckoned for a very 
fine saying of his to Gilbert Burnet. “ Here, 
sir,” said he, giving his watch ;* “take this ; 
it shows time. I am going into eternity, and 
shall have no longer any need of it.” He seems to 
have been a sententious man, fond of uttering 
deliberate fine things. When he parted with 
Lady Russell at Newgate, he exclaimed, ‘* Now the 
bitterness of death is over.” One feels inclined 
here to ask, “Why not overpast?” Noble, 
the continuator of Granger, who, in spite of 
Carlyle’s sneer, never lets a fine thing pass him 
without catching it, records the pathetic reply of 
Russell’s father to James II., who, in the tottering 
hour of his abdication addressed him with, ‘‘My 
lord, you are a good man, and may de me some 
service.” ‘‘Sir,” was the reply, “I am old. I 
had a son, who might have served your Majesty 
had he lived.” This retribution was singularly 
just if,as Burnet tells us was the case, the Duke 
of York had shown such bitterness to Lord Russel? 
as to have tried to incite the king to cause the 
execution to take place in front of his own house in 


had also its sides named, They also were called “ rows,” 
as may be seen by referring to Peter Cunningham, But 
here no vestige survives of the practice. > 

* One would like to know how this watch got into 
the possession of the Russells again. I hear that it is 
now at the estate offices of the Bedford property, in 
Montague Street, by the Museum, Did Burnet be- 
queath it to Lady Rachel? 
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Southampton Square. My opinion is that if 
there were just cause for the execution at all, 
that was the right spot of all the world for it to 
take place in. Those, like the present, however, 
were strar. « times for getting justice out of law. 
They “aca >.r Samuel Bernardiston 10,0001. for 
merely saying in 1684 that Russell’s plot was a 
sham. The punishment is preposterous; but I 
cannot see any ground for the constant out- 
cry that has been made upon the injustice of 
Raussell’s sentence. His papers seized show that 
he was plotting ; and his own defence, as I see it, 
admits the fact. What his intentions were towards 
the king if he succeeded we have only his word for, 
which those can accept who like. Under pressure 
of trial for his life, they might appear, even to 
himself, very different from what they would have 
been blossoming out under the irresponsibilities 
engendered of success. In such circumstances 
men know themselves as little as others know 
them. I entertain something approaching con- 
tempt for Lord Russell’s abilities, and the greatest 
quality that I discover in him is an inordinate 
vanity. He owes—or, at least, seems to me to 
owe—to party spirit all that has accrued to him of 
glory, and to the same exaggerating lens his wife 
owes much of hers. Some categorical fellow has 
ruled that “fair play is un Eoglishman’s birth- 
right.” I think he seldom gets it, or justice 
either. But if “all the imaginations of man’s heart 
are only evil continually,’ where is recognition of 
these things tocome from? Englishman and alien 
alike will be badly served. Only let us give up 
the bunkum of the British proverb. It is mere 
bounce. C. A. Warp. 
(To be continued.) 


ETYMOLOGY OF “COACH.” 
(Concluded from p. 224.) 

For a long time now it has been a moot point 
among philologists whether the French word coche 
was derived from the Italian cocchio* or vice vered 
But before embarking on etymologies, we ought to 
be told what a French coche really was—a point not 
to be settled so easily, as we saw—and we ought to 
know more also of the history of the word itself.t 


* For some inexplicable reason the new ‘Stanford 
Dictionary’ epells the Italian name persistently coccio, 
which is not a vehicle but a “ guscio del granchio [shell 
of the crayfish}, cogu:dle.” Cf. Ferrari and Caccia's 
‘Gran Dizionario’ (Paris, 1879). In the Calepin of 1594. 
carpentum is rendered in Italian as “ cocchio, caretta.” 
Cf. also rheda, in the extract given (ante, p. 184) from 
the same dictionary. 

t The only quotation Littré gives for the early use of 
the word is from Henry IV.’s letter to Sully. Another 
instance I have found occurs in Pierre de I’ Estoile’s 
* Journal ’ (ed., Paris, 1875, ii. 134), wherein it is stated 
that the ladies followed the pilgrims “ dans ung coche ” 
{in 1583). I have not been able to discover the word in 
any dictionary of Old French. 


The same remark applies to Italian cocchio. 
Curiously enough, we owe the earliest piece of in- 
formation of any value about Italian cocchi to the 
English ambassador at Venice, Dr. Peter Vannes. 
When writing to Mary, his royal mistress, from 
Padus, on Sept. 18, 1556, about the death of 
Edward, Lord Courtenay, eighteenth Earl of Devon, 
he states that the earl, wishing to avoid the journey 
by water and to save his horses, had travelled from 
Venice to Padua by ‘“‘certain waggons called 
coches,* very shaking and uneasy to my judgment.” 
Unfortunately he does not enlighten us as to what 
these vehicles were like. 

Count Gozzadini published in 1862 a book on 
the subject of carriages, entitled ‘ Delle Antiche 
Carrozze.’ The author states, on the authority of the 
‘Cronaca del Lapini,’ that vehicles of the genus 
cocchio began to be used at Florence in 1534 ; that 
there were not any cocchi seen there before the date 
mentioned, and that the first specimens were made 
abroad (di fuora) and imported by “ certe Signore 
dette Marchesane di Massa.” At Bologna, he 
continues, ‘‘é memoria,” that a rich silk merchant 
of the name of Saraceni had a cocchio made in 
1535, according to the Ghiselli chronicle; and 
that prior to that date only carrette were in use in 
that town. He does not, however, state what a 
cocchio was like, and only mentions that the differ- 
ence between a carretta and a carrozza was that 
the body of the latter was “suspended, i. ¢., 
swinging ” (la cassa sospesa, cioé ondulante), and 
the one of the former was not, but rested directly 
on the axles without any springs or braces. 

According to the same author, the earliest men- 
tion of carrozze on Italian soil seems to date from 
about the year 1550, The author does not always 
express himself very clearly, and hence it is some- 
times difficult to know whether he means a cocchio 
or a carrozza. Moreover, he does not always give 
his authority for a statement, and when he does, 
he omits to give chapter and verse. And as, more- 
over, he seldom condescends to reproduce the 
original text, it is often difficult to dissect a state- 
ment and to know how much of it is derived from 
an ancient chronicler and how much is the modern 
author’s comment thereon. For the same reasons 
one can never be sure by what name the vehicle is 
actually mentioned in the original source. 

As already stated, it is owing to this slovenly 
way of treating carriages that their history is so 
much obscured. Some painters are also great 
sinners in this respect, There is, ¢g., a Dutch 
picture in Hampton Court Palace (No. 62), by an 
unnamed artist, showing the scene of Charles II. of 
England taking leave of the Dutch States when 
embarking at Scheveningen. The greater portion 
of the royal coach is ‘‘absconded,” as heralds 
would say, by some! flags in the foreground, but 


* This’quotation is as old as the earliest one given in 
the ‘N. E. D,’ 
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sufficient of it remains visible to show th t the 
body of the vehicle is not suspended, If ‘here 
were no evidence to prove the contrary, one wou! * 
naturally feel inclined to conclude, therefore, that 
hanging coaches were unknown in the Netherlands 
in 1660. But fortunately there is another picture 
in the same collection (No. 334), by Palamedes, a 
careful and painstaking artist, curiously enough, 
representing an embarkation scene at the very 
same place, in which there is a coach the body of 
which is very clearly shown to be swinging by 
braces fixed to upright pillars. Palamedes was 
born in 1607, and died in 1638. 

Beckmann, in particular, is a great deal to be 
blamed for many wrong ideas prevalent about the 
history of carriages. Thus, for instance, he states 
that “in the works which speak of the papal cere- 
monies there is no mention of a state coach or body 
coachmen, but of state horses or state mules.” 
This may be true as a rule, but there was at least 
one exception mentioned by Gozzadini. Pope 


Gregory X. entered Milano in 1273 in a carretta 
**cosa che in quei tempi (dice Guilini) non era 
ancora usata fra noi, e dalle finestre di quella dava 
la benedizione al popolo.” This, besides several 
other instances given by Gozzadini, proves also | 
that covered carriages were known long before the | 
sixteenth century, the earliest date of their use | 
known to Beckmann. 
In regard to the etymology of the Magyar word 
kocst itself, ever since the beginning of the six- 
teenth century it has been held that the word was 
originally an adjective, meaning (“ apparently,” as | 
Dr. Murray cautiously remarks) “‘of Kocs” (a 
village south of Komdrom, in the county of the 
same name, between Gyr and Buda), the full 
original name of the vehicle being kocsi szekér, i.¢., 
a Kocs cart. Thus Broderithus, the well-known 
Hungarian prelate,* in describing the battle of 
Mobacs (1526), writes, ‘‘[de] levibus curribus, 
uos nos [Hungari] a loco, kotczi appellamus.” | 
t it was through Herberstein that the little 
village gained a world-wide reputation, and it was 
through him also that what I suspect to be a false 
etymology was disseminated. Dr. Murray—on the 
authority of, I believe, Hildebrand in Grimm— 
states that the full original name kocsi szekér was 
in use up till the eighteenth century. If that was | 
so, how is it that painstaking Cornides has not 
been able to discover a single instance to prove 
that the full name ever existed, and only surmises | 
that it did once exist ; and how can it be explained | 
that not a single quotation can be found for its use | 
in the recently published ‘Lexicon Lingue Hun- 
garice Antiquioris’ either ? 
The earliest quotations given by Cornides are: | 
1494, “currum kochy” and “‘ pro kochy.” Hilde- | 
brand gives: 1499 ‘‘ cocius currus,” but I have not 


* Cf. State Papers, Henry VIII, passim. 


been able to see the full text from which he quotes.* 
G:anted, however, that the form cocius did once 
exist, one would like to know what the Magyar 
suffix -¢ is doing in the Latin adjective. As Koes 
is the name of the place,t the Latin adjective 
should clearly be kocsensis and not cocius, which 
latter is evidently not meant for an adjective, but 
only for a Latinized form of the Magyar noun. 

It is also noteworthy that the word occurring at 
least four times in the works of Tinddy, the 
national poet of Hungary (1540-1555), is spelt 
by him kucsi in every instance. Melius (1568) 
and another Hungarian writer of the same century 
adopted the same spelling. 

The etymology deriving the name of the vehicle 
from the name of the village crops up about the 
beginning of the sixteenth or perbaps the end of 
the fifteenth century. Etymologies of this descrip- 
tion were just then very much in vogue in Hun- 
gary. It was about that time that, by sheer 
inspiration and following up a faint clue furnished 
by a name, some historians discovered in the Ja:z 
people descendants of the Jazyge Metanastx, 
mentioned by Ptolemy, while others saw in them 
remnants of the Philistines of the Bible. To that 
period belongs also the discovery that the Ruma- 
nians were remnants of the early Dacian natives or 
descendants of the Roman immigrants into that 
province. 

As we have no information about the early 
history of the word, it would be merely an act of 
divination, according to Hovelack, to suggest some 
other etymology of kocsi. I may, however, point 
out that, though ending with an 1, the word is not 
necessarily an adjective, and may be the diminu- 
tive form of some unknown noun. Thus we have 
bdcst from bdtya for ‘* elder brother” or “ uncle,” 
néni from néne for ‘‘ elder sister” or “ aunt,” and 
many diminutive forms of Christian names, as 
Janesi, Feri, Zsuzsi, Mari, that is, “ Jack, Frank, 
Susie, and little Mary,” from Jénos, Ferencz, 
Zsuzsina, Méria. There are also the modern 
Magyarized diminutive forms of foreign nouns, such 
as, ¢g., pantli, rékli, lajbi, kifli, and many others. 

It is not impossible, notwithstanding what 
Ginzrot, Beckmann, and others assert, without 
proof, to the contrary, that the pilentum of the 
Romans continued through centuries to be in use 
in Italy; and that hanging carriages were intro- 


* Hildebrand gives the reference as “ Neuer lit. An- 
zeiger, 1806, p. 48.” Could some one kindly give mea 
fuller quotation? I cannot find the periodical in the 
British Museum. 

t Several authors, including Cornides himself and the 
Hakluyt editor among others, give the name of the 
village as Kitsee ; but the geographical position of this 
does not agree with the one assigned to it in Herber- 
stein’s ‘Itinerary.’ Besides, it is only the German name 
of a place called Képcerény in Magyar. It is in the 
county of Mosony, on the Danube, close to the Austrian 
boundary. 
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duced into Hungary from Italy during the reign of 
Charles I. of the Anjou dynasty ; but a swinging 
carriage, as we have seen, was always called a 
hintd, hintéd saekér, or hinté kocsi in Magyar. 
Vehicles of some sort for carrying people about the 
country were in use in Hungary as early as the 
reign of Stephen I. (1000-1038), and may or may 
not have been of Italian origin. But it is highly 
improbable that the Magyar name kocsi was de- 
rived from cocchio either directly or indirectly, 
because in that case its Hungarian name would be 
koki and not kocsi. Diez* simply ignores kocsi, 
or perhaps tacitly assumes that it is of Slavonic 
origin. The name of the vehicle is the same in 
Polish as in Hungarian, but then Prince Nicholas 
Radzivil, a Pole, writing from Vilna, in Poland, in 
1560, sends an “ ungaricum [and not a polonicum] 
currum, kotczi vulgo” to the Duke of Wiirtem- 
berg. In Bohemian also it is koci vuz (i. ¢., kocst 
cart), showing that koct alone would not convey 
any meaning to a Czech, and hence it was found 
necessary to add the vernacular vuz to explain 
what it meant. 

The Hungarian writer Benké goes so far as to 
state that the word kocst is derived from German 
kutsche; but it is not likely that the Hungarians 
would invent a vehicle according to their own 
notion and then give ita German name. On the 
other hand, it is not impossible that kocsi is a com- 
paratively modern name for the vehicle, and that it 
was previously called kola or kélya, or simply szekér 
(that is car or cart). We have “unum currum 
cola vocatum cum duobus equis” in a deed of the 
year 1434, and “curriferorum nostrorum szekeres 
vocati” in a royal charter of 1255. LL. L. K. 


SHELLEY.—Of celebrated poets Shelley seems to 
me to be the most imitative ; and assuredly he does 
not improve his originals as Milton and Gray 
generally do. So far as I know, the following 
parallels have not been observed before. It is 
not, however, very likely that I should have dis- 
covered them all :— 

Within the silent centre of the earth 
My mansion is, wherein I live insphered. 


Of this dim spot which mortals call the world. 
* Song of a Spirit.’ 

Before the starry threshold of Jove’s court 

My mansion is where those immortal shapes 

Of bright aerial spirits live insphered., 


Above the smoke and stir of this dim spot 
Which men call Earth, Mi!ton’s 
My lost William, thou in whom 
Some bright spirit lived and did 
That decaying robe consume. 
‘To William Shelley,’ 


* I now find that Diez has been anticipated by De la 
Cerda, who before him has derived Spanish coche from 
Latin concha. 


A fiery soul which, working out its wa 
Fretted the pigmy body to decay. 


And his own thoughts along that rugged wa 
Pursued, like raging hounds, their father ps their prey. 
. * Adonais,’ 
And my desires, like fell and cruel hounds, 
Ever since pursue me, ‘Twelfth Night.’ 
But Shakspeare was not the first who made use of 
the idea. 
The broken lily lies—the storm is overpast, 
Adonais.” 
Oh ! have you seen a lily pale 
When beating rains descend ? 
Tickell, 


She drooped like a lily beat down by the hail. 

The resemblance of certain lines in ‘ Hellas’ 
to a passage in the ‘Tempest’ I know has beev 
remarked. 

Olimpio. Did you not call? 


Beatrice. hen? 
Olimpio. Now. 
Marzio, ; The old man 


Stirred in his sleep, and said, “God hear, oh ! hear 

A father’s curse! What art thou not our father?” 

And then he laughed. I knew it was the ghost 

Of my dead father speaking through his lips, 

And could not kill him, * The Cenci. 
Lady Macbeth. Had he not resembled 

My fatheras he slept, I had done it, 


Did not you speak? _ 
Macbeth. When? 
Lady Macbeth. Now. * Macbeth.’ 


Giacomo (lighting the lamp). Aud yet once quenched 
cannot thus relame 
My father’s life. ‘ The Cenc 
Othello. Put out the light, and then put out the ligo 
If I quench thee, thou flaming minister, 
I can again thy former light restore. 
But once put out thy light, 


Thou cunning’st pattern of excelling nature, 
I know not where is that Promethean heat 
That can thy light relume. ‘ Othello.’ 

But I will conclude by pointing out a passage 
where Shelley is the imitated, not the imitatur. 
He has a fine line in the ‘ Prometheus Unbound,’ 

When soul meets soul on lovers’ lips. 
The late Lord Tennyson has appropriated the 
thought, perhaps unconsciously,— 
And our spirits rushed together at the touching of the 
lips. 
E. YarDLey. 

Curist1an Hvycexs.—When Arnold Vinnen, 
Professor of Law in the University of Leyden, pub- 
lished in 1645 his edition of Justinian’s ‘Institutes 
he dedicated it ‘‘ Nobilissimis atque Ornatissimis 
Adolescentibus, Constantinoet Christiano Hugeniis, 
Fratribus germanis, Magni illius Constantini, 
Toparche Zulichemii &c. Filiis,” and in so doing 
he thus prophesied the future greatness of the 
astronomer, then sixteen years old: ‘‘ Omnia 
magna & preclara a vobis expectare jubemur. 


| 
Yryden, 
= 
| 
| 
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Etenim si ex studiis bujus wtatis vestree, tanquam 
ex herbis, quante fruges industrise future sint, 
recte conjicimus, nemini, cum ad justam etatem 
perveneritis, ingenio aut eruditione concessuri 
estis” (ed. Elzevir, Amstel., 1663). Latin verses 
by Constantinus Huygens, the father, are prefixed. 
See ‘N. & Q.,’ 1" S. iii. 423; 4" S. ii. 358. “The 
Celestial Worlds discover’d : or, Conjectures con- 
cerning the Inhabitants, plants and productions of 
the worlds in the planets. Written in Latin by 
Christianus Huygens, and inscrib’d to his Brother 
Constantine Huygens, late Secretary to his Majesty 
K. William,” was published at | 


** Marinikee.” (See 8% S. iv. 221.)—Pror. 
Tomttnsow, in a note on “The Stone that loveth 
Iron,” tells us that the ‘‘ early form of the compass 
is referred to under the name of mariniére in a 
French poem at the latter end of the twelfth cen- 
tury,” in the lines which he cites in the following 
form :— 

Un art font qui mentir ne peut, 

Par la vertue de la mariniére, 

Un pierre Jaide et bruniére 

Ui le fers volontiers se joint. 
Pror. Tomitxson tells us that the author is Guiot 
de Provins, adding in a note that “some authorities 
assign the poem to the middle of the thirteenth cen- 
tury, and give the author’s name as Hugo Bertius,” 

As I had never heard of an Old French word mari- 
niére, used in the sense of compass, I proceeded to 
consult Godefroy’s dictionary on the subject with- 
out delay. I found that mariniére only occurs in 
Godefroy in the sense of awoman mariner. I also 
found the word marinette. This word is explained 
as meaning compass, “selon Littré.” Littré, how- 
ever, produces no quotation as evidence for its exist- 
ence. Godefroy gives a quotation which happens 
to be a version of the lines cited by Pror. Tom- 
LINSON ; they are as follows :— 

Un art font qui mentir ne puet, 

Par vertu de la marinette, 

Une pierre laide et noirette, 

Ou li fers volontiers se joint. 
These lines are not copied by Godefroy from any 
MS.; they are taken from H. Estienne’s ‘ Dela Pre- 
cellence du langage Francois,’ a work which appeared 
in 1579. Estienne cites them as the text of Hugues 
de Bersi, but they really belong to a poem by Guiot 
de Provins, who lived in the latter end of the 
twelfth century. The lines are quoted as authority 
for “ marinette,” one of two words “ qui sont fort 
notables,” to use Estienne’s expression. The rest 
of the story may be told in Godefroy’s words :— 

“ Ce mot [marinette] justifié seulement par l’exemple 
que cite Henri Estienne, aurait été selon Wolfart, forgé 
par Fauchet, dont Ménage a répété l'erreur. Les manu- 
scrits de ce texte portent maniere et manette.” 

It would be interesting to know from what 
edition of Guiot Pror. Tomiinson has obtained 


his mariniére. So far as I know this word is un- 
known in Old French in the sense of a compass. 
In Cotgrave I find the following entries :— 
“ Marinette, the Loadetone (an old word).” 
Pierre mariniére, the Adamant, or Loadstone.” 
A. L. Maruew. 
Oxford. 


Lippett anp Scorr.—Those university and 
public-school men to whom the above combination 
of names is familiar will be amused to find the 
names of the two famous editors of a Greek lexicon 
accidentally joined together by Sir Walter Scott, 
who writesin ‘The Fair Maid of Perth’ (chap. xii.): 
**She looks too modest...... to deserve the usage 
which the wild Scot of Galloway or the devil’s 
legion from the Liddell are like toafford her.” The 
italics, of course, are mine. 

E. Watrorp, M.A, 

Ventnor, 

[The names Liddell and Scott were combined some 
thirty odd years ago in the name of a firm (? of boot- 
makers) in Newcastle-on-Tyne. | 


Parisn Recisters.—The following entry in the 
* Churchwardens’ Accounts of the Parish of Eden- 
bridge, co. Kent,’ shows that in former days 
parish registers were subject to the same danger 
as now, of being lost, by being borrowed and not 
returned :— 

“1725.—To Edw‘ Crittenden for Goeing his horse and 
himself, to my Lady Seyliard’s in St Jame’s nere y® park 
— for the old register books and bringing y™ home, 

Lady liard was Elizabeth, daughter and 
heiress of Sir Sandys Fortescue, of Fallapit, co. 
Devon, and widow of Sir Thomas Seyliard, knight 
and baronet, who was buried at Edenbridge, 
Jan. 11, 1700/1. With the death of her son as an 
infant the baronetcy expired. The Seyliards of 
Delaware were the principal family of note in 
Edenbridge, and she had, no doubt, borrowed the 
registers to look out the numerous entries of the 
name which it contains. G. L. G. 


Seats Reservep 1n House or Commons IN 
1766.— 

* Friday morning by 8 o'clock, the seats in the House 
of Commons were begun to be taken for the members, by 
pinning down a ticket with their names in euch seats as 
they chose, which were reserved for them till prayers 
begen. There were four hundred and forty-twomem 
present.”—*‘ Annual Register,’ February 24, p. 68. 


**SenpD HER vicToRious,”—A curious instance 
of painstaking misconception is shown in an 
article on the national anthem of this country 
which appears in the July number of the Gent. 
Mag. The writer finds the phrase ‘‘Send her 
victorious” now “absolutely meaningless” and 
since there is no longer a James III. 
to be ‘sent victorious” across from France. Yet, 


fo 
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of course, to “ send” means here to “ cause to be,” 
and the incriminated phrase is as correct etymo- 
logically as it is in other respects. 

W. F. Watter. 


Queries, 

We must request correspondents desiring information 
on family matters of only private interest to affix their 
names and addresses to their queries, in order that the 
answers may be addressed to them direct. 


Tae Gorpons or TtHat ILtxK.—The Gordons 
have been unfortunate in having no trustworthy 
historian, and the published genealogies are not 
altogether consistent with what is found in records. 
The following pedigree is published in the hope 
that any reader able to do so will kindly correct 
what is faulty :— 

1. Sir Adam de Gordon married Alicia de 
Gordon (‘ Liber de Dryburgh,’ p. 146), had,— 

2. Sir Adam de Gordon, killed at Dunbar, 
April 12, 1296 (?). His relict Marjory got restitu- 
tion of the family estates Sept. 3, 1296 (Rymer, 
ii. 727). 

3. Sir Adam de Gordon swore fealty to Ed- 
ward J. at Elgin July 28, 1296. His wife was 
Annabella (‘ Reg. de Kalchou,’ p. 86). He had a 
grant of Strathbogie from Brus (Robertson’s 
‘Index,’ ii. 40). In 1319 he and his son Sir Adam 
witness various deeds (‘ Melrose Cartulary,’ p. 388). 
He must have died in the reign of the Brus (Jbid., 
ii. 376), and was succeeded by his son,— 

4. Sir Adam, who confirms his father’s charter 
to Melrose in the reign of Brus (IJbid.). The 
various genealogists give his name as Alexander, 
but there is no record of Alexander, In 1333 Sir 
Adam and Sir William Gordon witness a charter 
by Alexander Purvays to Dryburgh (‘ Liber de 
Dryburgh,’ p. 274). He fought at Halidon (Hailes’s 
‘ Annals’), and died 1351 (Straloch MS.). His 
soD,— 

5. John was taken prisoner at Durham (‘Foedera,’ 
iii, 350, &c.). He was released 1357, and had 
confirmation of Brus’s charter of Strathbogie, as 
grandson of Sir Adam, the original grantee, on 
March 20, 1357 (Gordon Charters). His wife 
Elizabeth bad safe conduct to England (‘ Rotuli 
Scotiz,’ i. 824). They had,— 

6. Sir John, who had confirmation of Strathbogie 
from King Robert II., as great-grandson of Sir 
Adam, on June 16, 1376 (‘Reg. Mag. Sig.,’ 
Gordon Charters) ; also had confirmation of Strath- 
bogie from King Robert III., whose reign began 
1390 (Robertson’s ‘ Index,’ 147, 55). He witnesses 
charter of Andrew Leslie of that ilk, May 30, 
1390 (‘ Antiq. Banff and Aberdeen,’ i. 540) ; died 
before 1395 (Ibid., iv. 162, &c.); was succeeded by 
his brother,— 

7. Sir Adam of that Ilk, who grants obligation 
for 611. 6s. 8d. to William of Bard, Lord of Kirk- 


* 


wood, on June 2, 1398 (Kilsyth Charters). He 
married Elizabeth, daughter of Sir William Keith, 
=. fell at Homildon 1402 (‘ Scotichronicon,’ xv. 
12), 

8. Sir John Gordon, son of the foregoing, 
entered into a contract with his mother 
Elizabeth, “now spouse of Sir Nicholas Erskine 
of Kinnoul,” as to a tack of her terce, on Dec. 14, 
1406 (Kilsyth Charters). The lady married 
for her third husband Thomas Somyrvil—who is 
party with her to a precept in 1431 (Forbes 
Charters). Sir John Gordon married Lady Agnes 
Douglas, daughter of James Douglas, Lord of Dal- 
keith. Agnes was relict of Sir John Livingstone 
of Callender, killed at Homildon in 1402, and was 
alive as relict of Sir John Gordon of that ilk in 
1428 (Kilsyth Charters). Sir John Gordon died 
before 1408, leaving two natural children, Jock and 
Tam (‘Antiq. of Aberdeen and Banff,’ ii. 379). His 
sister, — 

9. Elizabeth succeeded, and married Sir Alex- 
ander Seton in 1408 (Gordon Charters). He 
became Lord Gordon, and died between 1439 and 
1441 (Ibid., ‘ Reg. Mag. Sig.’). His son,— 

10. Alexander, master of Gordon, created Earl 
of Huntly before July, 1445 (‘ Acts Parl. Scot.,’ 
ii. 59 ; ‘ Reg. Epis. Moravien,’ 219); said to have 
married, first, Jean Keith, but this is doubtful ; 
married, secondly, Egidia Hay, and they had 
charter of Tullibody, Jan. 8, 1426 (‘Reg. Mag. Sig.’). 
On Nov. 26, 1438, she grants him a charter of 
Tullibody, and styles him ‘‘ her beloved kinsman’ 
(Gordon Charters). He appears to have divorced 
her, for on March 18, 1439, he is married to 
Elizabeth Crichton, and has charter of Strathbogie, 
&c. (Ibid.); while on August 7, 1440, Egidia Hay 
grants a charter in her pure widowhood to Sir 
William Forbes (Original in General Register 
House). Query, who was Egidia Hay’s second 
husband ? D. Murray Rose. 

5, Harpur Street, Bloomsbury. 


‘Books 1n Cuarns.’—I have an extra illustrated 
and annotated copy of the above work by William 
Blades, published in 1890, Since that date very 
many additional examples have come to light. 
Those which have been noted in these columns I 
have, of course; but many others have escaped my 
notice. I shall therefore feel grateful to those 
who will inform me of these, giving, if possible, a 
description of the volumes, their condition, if still 
in situ, locality, &c., either through these columns 
or direct. W. B. Geriss. 

South Town, Great Yarmouth, 

[See 7 S. i. 49, 152, 218, 313; ii, 435.) 


ApsHoven’s ‘ Vittace Festivau.’—May I in- 
quire through the medium of ‘N. & Q.,’ the 
following ? Thomas Apshoven’s ‘Village Festival,’ 
supposed to have been painted earlier than 1667. 
At the top table three ladies are seated, with floral 
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wreaths suspended over their heads. The central 
lady also wears a crown. Would some historical 
reader kindly inform me in whose honour this 
festival was given, and the year? G. Vacuer. 


Cox. Stuart's ‘Mitirary Remiyiscences.’— 
I am unable to find this book, and think I may not 
have the correct title. Col. Stuart was in the 
County Down Regiment (now Royal Irish Rifles) ; 
he married a daughter of Rev. R. Baines, rector of 
Upton-on-Severn. The book must have been 
written early in the century. A, A. Baines. 

Union Club, Brighton. 


RuispaE..—I am desirous of knowing the value 
ofa painting on wood (landscape), size 19 in. by 
15in., by Ruisdael, and also to know whether there 
is any difference in the value of paintings by Jacob 
Ruisdael and Solomon Ruisdael, his brother. I 
am told there are only two of Ruisdael’s paintings 
in the National Gallery; but do not know if this is 
correct. What would be the best way to dispose 
of above painting ; and to whom should the painting 
be shown for valuation ? L Ww. 


Srrope, M.P.—I possess a very fine 
and interesting holograph letter of William Strode, 
member for Beeralston in the Long Parliament, and 
one of the five members for whose arrest in Janu- 
ary, 1642, King Charles was so anxious. The 


letter, which is addressed to the Earl of Bedford 
and dated Aug. 11, 1642, refers to military events 
in which Strode is known to have taken a part, 
so there appears to be no reason to doubt the 
identity of the writer. I should, however, much 
like to verify this autograph by comparing it with 
other authenticated handwriting of Strode’s. Can 
any one tell me where such a thing is to be seen ? 
I understand that there is no particle of his 
writing in the British Museum, and I have never 
seen it in any of the books illustrated with fac- 
similes. Curricvs. 


Tae Dus. setween THe or WELLING- 
ton aND Eart Wincuetsza.—What were the 
exact words and the sequel in debate in the House 
of Lords which led to this ; and where did the duel 
take place, and on what date ? 

Gro. Reprorp. 


Town or Berwick.—Is there any book upon 
Berwick-on-Tweed which gives full particulars of 
the families of its chief citizens? I only know of 
Faller’s history of the town, published in 1799, and 
which is singularly silent on the subject. 

Firorence Scarverr. 


Sir Caarces Ecerton.—Two knights of these 
names were made by James I., one, Sir Charles 
Egerton, “ of Staffordshire,” on May 12, 1604; the 
other on May 14, 1607. One of these was elected 
M. P. for Ripon in November, 1645, and sat until 
secluded in December, 1648. Two months prior 


to his election, and upon his petition to the House, 
he was ordered to be paid the sum of 300l., ‘‘ to- 
wards his present support,” out of the estates of 
Yorkshire delinquents (‘Commons’ Journals’). He 
was one of the subscribers to the Yorkshire En- 
gagement in 1650, and in 1652 was ordered by the 
Committee for Advance of Money, sitting at 
Haberdashers’ Hall, to show cause for non-pay- 
ment of 3001. on that engagement. In his petition 
for discharge, dated Dec. 20, 1652, he is described 
as ‘‘ late of Yorkshire, now of Newborough, Staf- 
fordshire,” and states that he is “ 68 years old, and 
too weak to wait on you.” In his deposition he 
says that “he was taken prisoner at Burton-on- 
Trent when besieged by the Queen’s forces, carried 
to Lichfield, and so inhumanly treated by Col. 
Beggott, the governor, that he must have died had 
he not been released on parole to go to York to be 
exchanged.” He adds, furthermore, that he “ has 
lost by the king’s party 9,343/., beside the loss of 
his evidences, which they cut, tore, and carried 
away” (see ‘Calendar of the Committee for Ad- 
vance of Money,’ pt. ii. p. 919). ; 

I shall be obliged by the information as to which 
of the two Sir Charles Egertons was the M.P., also 
by any genealogical particulars respecting him. 

W. D. Pink. 

Loss or Noptity.—Are there, or have there 
ever been, in England, as there are on the conti- 
nent, a certain number of professions the exercise 
of which implies the loss of personal nobility or 
nobility of blood? Does a marriage of the head of 
any noble family of England with a lady of 
plebeian birth affect the nobility of his name so 
far as his sons are concerned ? CLANEBOY. 


Tae Caurcuinc or Womey.—Milton, in his 
* Apology for Smectymnuus,’ refers to “ thanks in 
the woman’s churching for her delivery from sun- 
burning and moon-blasting, as she had 
travailing, not in her bed, but in the deserts of 
Arabia.” When, and by what authority, was the 
passage in which the above occurs removed from 
the Prayer Book? What meaning was attached 
to the term “ moon-blasting ” ? 

James Hooper. 
Norwich. 


Senzcat.— Where is an account of the following 
circumstance to be found ; and who was the gentle- 
man whose name is recorded in the paragraph ? 
“ Mr. Comyns, the Quaker, who planned the taking 
of Senegal,” as recorded in the ‘ Annual Register’ 
of 1770, p. 163, Nov. 17. W. P. 


Pixe or Metpreta, Cams.—Can any one tell 
me something about the family of Pike, or Pyke, 
who were settled at Meldreth, Camb., in the 
seventeenth century? There is a monument to 
George Pike, Armiger, obiit 1658, in Meldreth 
Church. They were connected by marriage, I 
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believe, with the Hasildens of} Steeple} Morden. 
I can find no mention of them in thej Heralds’ 
Visitations, [Wittiam 


We su Srates.—I am slowlyfreading through 
the last part of the ‘New English Dictionary’ 
and have worked my way as far as “ Countess,” 
where I find it stated that Welsh slates are generally 
classed as ladies, countesses and duchesses. I have 
long been aware of the fact, and had hoped that 
Dr. Murray would give the reason for it. He does 
not do so. Can any of your readers supply the 
omission ? ASTARTE, 


Heratvic: Tat Laset.—I am aware that 
ge bear the label or file as a mark of cadency. 

ay gentlemen of coat armour do the same ? If so, 
may the label be similar in form and colour to that 
of a prince, and placed on the same part of the 
shield? I ask the question because I have never 
seen the coat of a simple gentleman so differenced, 
nor can I find a definite expression on this point 
in any heraldic work at present open to me. 

An AMERICAN, 


Diamonp.—Mr. G. Eyre-Todd, editor of the 
Abbotsford Series of Scottish Poets, now in 
course of publication, contributed an article the 
other day to a local paper on the subject of ‘ Braid 
Scots,’ in the course of which the following sentence 
occurs: ‘ But ‘diamond’ has three syllables, and 
it is by nicety of pronunciation of such a word that | 
the man or woman of delicacy and discernment is 
at once distinguished.” Touching this dictum I 
pointed out that, on the authority of at least three 
lexicographers, Webster, Smart, and Worcester, 
“ diamond ” has an alternative pronunciation as a 
dissyllable, and I cited the following quotations :— 

Ubaldo forward stept, and to him held 

Of diamonds clear that pure and precious shield. 

Pairfox’s Tasso.’ 

Rich crowns were on their royal scutcheone placed, 

With sapphires, diamonds, and with rubies graced. 

Dryden, ‘ Flower and Leaf,’ |. 244. 

In di'monds, pearls, and rich brocades, 

She shines the first of batter’d jades, 

And flutters in her pride.—Pope, ‘ Phryne’ 1. 16. 

Clubs, diamonds, hearts, in wild disorder seen, 

With throngs promiscuous strow the level green. 

Pope, ‘ Rape,’ 1, 79. 

Daughters of love from Cyprus’ rocks, 

With Paphian diamonds in their locks.—Moore. 

The quivering glimmer of sun and rill 

With a sudden flash on the eye is thrown, 

Like the ray that streams from the diamond stone. 

Bryant, *‘ Green River.’ 

His party cried ‘‘ Advance and take thy prize 

The diamond "’; but he answer’d, “ Diamond me 

No diamonds ! for God's love, a little air ! 

Prize me no prizes for my prize is death |” 

Tennyson, ‘ Lancelot and Elaine.’ 

I further remarked that Tennyson uses the word 

“diamond ” thirty-seven times, and only employs 


it once where it might be scanned as a trisyllable. 


| In reply to this I am surprised to be told by Mr. 


Todd that in every one of these quotations “‘ dia- 
mond” may be read as of three syllables, ‘‘ and in 
one quotation, that from Bryant, it must be read 
80,” 

In support of his contention Mr. Todd used the 
curious argument that ‘‘ the word has three dis- 
tinct syllables in French.” But “diamant” is an 
exception in French, and is only pronounced as a 
trisyllable in verse (vide Littré), whilst “diamond ” 
is not on all fours with other English words with 
prefix dia- (see Diez, ‘ Worterbuch der romanischen 
Sprachen ’). 

It has not been pleaded that in the instances 
quoted the vowels ia are merged, so as to form only 
one syllable, in order to suit the exigences of versi- 
fication. 

I may be rash in venturing to differ in such a 
matter from the editor of a series of volumes of 
Scottish poetry, but I should wish to bring the 
question before the high court of the readers of 
*N. & Q” Is the word “diamond” in the in- 
stances adduced, and taken in conjunction with 
the measure of the pieces from which they are 
cited, pronounced as a dissyllable or not ? 

J. Youre, 

Glasgow. 


Avrnor or Book Waxtep.—I shall be glad 
if any correspondent of ‘N. & Q.’ can inform me 
who was the author of the following work, and 
whether its production originated in any special 
manner: “ Transactions of the Loggerville Literary 
Society, 1867, 8vo. cloth. London: Printed for 
private circulation by John Russell Smith.” The 
volume has considerable merits, some of the articles 
being of a much better order of travesty than 
othere. J. Curnsert Wetcn, F.C.S. 

The Brewery, Reading. 

[The author is William Sandys, F.S.A.] 


Sitpovuetres.—I have been informed that there 
is a place in London where these portraits in profile, 
cut out of black paper, may still be obtained. I had 
deemed the art a dead one. Can any one give me 
theaddress? I have made many inquiries, but have 
not been able to find out the place. I have also 
been told that they are still taken in Hull; but 
there also I have been unsuccessful in obtaining 
the address. I shall be much obliged for them 
both. A. F. 


Cuavcer Queries.—l. What is the supposed 
date of the earliest known MS. of any of Chaucer’s 
acknowledged writings? 2. What is known as to 
the authorship of the Cook’s ‘ Tale of Gamelin’ «nd 
its existence prior to Chaucer? 3. Is it possible, 
among the Chaucer MSS., to identify any one 
uniform script, possibly ascribed to his amanuensis 
Adam “ the Scrivener ”? A. H. 
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“LIKE A BOLT FROM THE BLUE.” 
(8 S. iii, 345, 457; iv. 175.) 

I have written so much in these pages on the 
importance of cultivating the use of accurate 
language,* that to reply fully to your three corre- 
spondents would lead to much repetition. I will, 
however, sound my key-note once more, and then 
endeavour to avoid what bas been already said. 

As truth is the only salt that can save the world 
from corruption, we ought to cherish it to the 
utmost of our power. 

Dr. Baewes is of opinion that “all the beauty, 
poetry, and imagination of a language would be 
dried up if we should always speak by the card,” 
or in other words, endeavour to speak accurately. 
Now my contention is that, as our knowledge of 
nature has been more or less cultivated with 
success, so the language of poetry and of the best 
prose, as well as that of every-day life, has been 
more or less improved. Compare Thomson’s 
description of a thunderstorm with that of Byron ; 
or can we suppose that if Milton had lived after 
the time of Franklin he would have regarded 
thunder as something material, to be packed up in 
a quiver for use when wanted? Or compare 
Tennyson’s accurate language with the language of 
some of the earlier poets. But Dr. Brewer says 
that there are certain words, such as “ sunrise” 
and “sunset,” that have defied scientific correction. 
These terms accurately represent phenomena as 
they appeared to observers before the Copernican 
system was established, just as Shakspere’s refer- 
ences to the phenomena of lightning and thunder 
are true, because he was content to describe what 
he saw without attempting to explain it ; whereas 
Thomson attempted to account for what he could 
not possibly have known. Milton also was satis- 
fied to take his thunderbolts from Virgil, knowing 
them to be fabulous. The difference between the 
observers of sunrise and sunset and the inventors 
of thunderbolts ‘is that the former describe what 
they saw, and the latter, having regard to the 
destructive violence of lightning, compared it to 
a shotted cannon, and after having heard the ex- 
7 they proceeded to look for the shot. They 

and balls of iron pyrites, and jumped to the con- 
clusion that they were veritable thunderbolts, 
although they had never been seen to fall. The 
masses that actually did fall in the presence of 
witnesses science examined, and named them 
“ aerolites,” and the improvement in language is 


* See 7% S. xii.‘ Errors of Authors,’ 181; 8% 8. ii. 
‘Terms used in describing the Thunderst rm,’ 201; 
* Thunderbolts,’ 242, 491; * Aerolites,’ 321, 512; ‘ Poets 
in a Thunderstorm,’ 422, 482; 8 3, iii, ‘ Poets in a 
Thunderstorm,’ 22, 230; ‘ Accurate Langua-re,’ 104, 309 ; 
* Bolt from the Blue,’ 457, 


marked by the best lexicographers in such terms 
as the following :— 

“ Pierre de foudre ou carreau, pierre qui passait dans 
l’opinion vulgaire pour étre tombée du ciel avec la foudre ; 
c’est un aérolite,”—Littré, 

In like manner, when astronomy superseded 
astrology, and chemistry alchemy, a vast amount 
of ignorance was superseded by a large accession 
of useful knowledge, to which every one had access. 
When fire, air, earth, and water were classed as 
elements, diseases and their remedies were classi- 
fied according as these supposed elements were hot 
or cold, dry or moist. But as chemistry advanced 
the whole terminology and practice of medicine 
became transformed, to the manifest benefit of 
humanity. 

With our present knowledge of electricity it 
would be a mark of want of culture to make the 
mistakes in language that formerly prevailed, and 
continued to appear long after the date of Frank- 
lin’s great discovery. Thus Sir Walter Scott, with 
all his genius and easy flow of language, was a 
careless writer. I have already given a ~~ in 
which he refers to the ‘‘ thunder-splitten peaks of 
Arran,” and in ‘ The Lady of the Lake’ (i. 11) he 
has ‘‘its thunder-splitten pinnacle,” while his 
favourite simile for swiftness or power is the 
thunderbolt, which occurs very often in his prose 
works. Thus in ‘Ivanhoe’ (ch. xii.), “ Setting 
spurs to his horse, he came to his assistance like 
a thunderbolt.” Other examples of confusion 
between the functions of thunder and those of 
lightning are given in one or other of my papers, 
whether in English or in some of the languages of 
the Continent, Thus the French say ‘‘ Le tonnerre 
est tombé sur l’église,” “frappé de tonnerre,” and 
such like ; and by a strange inversion they also 
say foudres de |’Eglise,” when ‘‘ thunders” are 
meant. German, Italian, and Spanish writers par- 
take more or less of this confusion, as I have 
already pointed out. Arago, a first-rate authority 
on this subject, in his famous treatise, limits the 
term “foudre” to lightning, and “tonnerre” to 
thunder, and remarking that the best writers 
observe this distinction, he quotes one of them in 
the following passage: ‘‘ Le ciel a plus de ton- 
nerres pour épouvanter, qu’il n’a de foudres pour 
punir.” 

With respect to Mr. Warp’s remark, that a 
thunderbolt is a stubborn fact “that refuses to 
allow itself to be verified ” (sic), I recommend him 
to study the subject. With respect to his question 
as to the mechanical force of which lightning is 
capable, I can assure him that it acts with such 
powerful expansion as often to tear a huge tree to 
pieces not bigger than matches, and yet leave no 
trace of burning or of solid nucleus. 

Lastly, Dr. Coance admits that Blitzstrahl 
means a flash of lightning; then I ask, Why should 


it be “finical” to say so? I have also to remark 
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that I never supposed fulmine and foudre to mean 
thunder only. In my note ‘On the Terms used in 
describing the Thunderstorm’ I have treated the 
Italian terms at some considerable length. 
C. Tomuinsoy, F.R.S. 
Highgate, N, 


This occasional pbrase I have always considered 
to be typical, with an alliterative construction, of 
the surprise described by Horace in the thirty- 
fourth ode of book i. at the occurrence of thunder 
and lightning in a clear sky. 

The poet refers in this ode to his indifference to 
the worship of the gods and his adoption of the 
philosophy of Epicurus, from which latter infidel 
tendencies he had been suddenly and violently 
turned back to the right faith by the extraordinary 
occurrence of the father of the gods driving his 
thundering steeds and swift-winged chariot through 
the pure blue cloudless sky,— 

per purum tonantes 
Egit equos volucremque currum. 
The occurrence of thunder and lightning, meas 
in the presence of clouds, having been expressly 
declared as impossible in the epicurean philosophy, 
this striking instance to the contrary had the effect 
on him which he describes. 

To convey to us a suitable idea of the shock 
which Horace experienced, we should take into 
account the universal belief in times of paganism 
in the practice of the immortal gods to indicate 
their approval or otherwise to mortals by means 
(inter alta) of thunder and lightning, especially in 
a clear sky, as, for instance, in repeated passages in 
Homer, and as in the practice of the College of 
Augurs at Rome in Horace’s own time. 

From the manner in which Horace speaks of 
this marvel I incline to believe it must have been 
a matter of common knowledge when he wrote, 
and was probably in reality the fall of an aerolite 
accompanied by a sound resembling thunder. 

There are many cases on record supporting this 
view, from which I select a striking one for the 
present purpose, quoted in Dr. Lardner’s ‘ Essay 
on Aerolites,’ as follows :— 

* On September 16, 1843, a large aerolite fell at Klein- 
weraden, near Mulhausen, attended by a thundering 
-_ sky being at the time entirely free from 


clou 
E. E. 8. 


May a writer refer to his own work? Possibly, 
when he has not a shadow of pecuniary interest in 
it. Well, if so, I should refer Mr. Warp to a 
paper ‘Oo the Non-existence of Thunderbolts’ 
(Quar. Jour. Roy. Meteor. Soc., vol. xiv. p. 208). 

G. J. Symons, F.R.S. 

62, Camden Square, N.W. 


I have come across an account of the actual fall 
of “a bolt from the blue.” Ou April 18, 1801, at 
Northampton, ‘‘about four o’clock in the afternoon, 


the atmosphere at the time clear and perfectly 
calm,” says the Northampton Mercury of April 25, 
1801, some damage was caused at an engine works 
in an unaccountable manner. There was “a sudden 
explosion, like the report of a musket,” near the 
roof ; pieces of cast iron on the top of the bellows 
were “thrown about the shop in all directions,” 
and one man was injured :— 

“The roof, which is of Welsh slate, was perforated 
immediately over the bellows, the hole of an oval form, 
one inch anda half long by one inch wide in the centre, 
without any longitudinal fractures. One of the wood 
braces that suspend the bellows was broke off, and a sul- 
phurous smell was left in the shop.” 

A. Apcock. 


I can assure Mr. C. A. Warp that lightning 
does perform strokes such as he witnessed without 
leaving signs of burning. I saw the remains of a large 
chestnut tree the day after lightning had destroyed 
it. 1t stood in the parish of Caversham, Oxon, in 
the entry from the Thames to a chalkpit. Every 
bit of timber above five feet from the ground was. 
splintered into apparent matches ; but none had 
the least appearance of burning. E. L. G. 


Nicnoras Pocock iv. 108, 197, 218). 
—Connexion with the Pocock family, through the 
marriage of my maternal aunt with John Innes 
Pocock, the artist’s fifth son, as well as the fortunate 
possession of a very large collection of Nicholas 
Pocock’s work induce me to offer a few additional 
particulars. 

The painter was the eldest son of Nicholas 
Pocock, a Bristol merchant, by Mary, one of the 
daughters and coheiresses of William Innes, of 
Leuchars, in the county of Fife. Touching 
Pocock’s early sea-life and the allusion to his 
journals by Mr. Owen in his ‘Two Centuries of 
Ceramic Art in Bristol,’ mentioned by Mr. Roget 
in his ‘ History of the Old Water-Colour Society,’ 
I happen to have the journal of Pocock’s voyage 
from Bristol to Nevis (St. Kitts), April 24 to 
June 2, 1776, in the Minerva. It is no other than 
the ship’s log, beautifully illustrated in Indian 
ink, showing the exact position of the vessel each 
day at noon, with all the bearings carefully noted. 
Of its kind it is unique. Though Pocock’s passion 
for the sea unquestionably influenced his artistic 
bent and career, and his reputation was assured as 
a master of marine subjects and the chronicler— 
on canvas—of the great naval engagements of his 
time, yet his landscapes must not be overlooked 
for they are always pleasing, full of simplicity and 
truth, and his figure drawings, scattered broadcast 
in sketch-books, are of considerable merit. What 
he wanted in rich colour and bold treatment he 
made up for by soft and delicate handling, great 
accuracy, and a pure style. Many of his water 
colours, by constant exposure to strong light, have 
suffered from chemical action ; indeed, in some 
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all tones are lost but the browns, Three small 
marine subjects, in excellent preservation, given by 
me to the late Dr. Percy, were disposed of at the 
sale of his collection at Christie’s for a good price. 

I have a very pleasing portrait in oils of Nicholas 
Pocock, in his seventieth year, by his eldest son | 
Isaac (“the ingenious son of an ingenious sire,” as | 
Hayley terms him), which was exhibited at the | 
Royal Academy in 1811, as well as a portrait of | 
the painter in middle age, with a companion picture 
of his wife, both attributed to Thorn (?), of Bristol, 
but the name is unknown to me. 

Isaac Pocock, who on the death of his aunt, the 
widow of Sir Isaac Pocock (the painter’s younger 
brother), succeeded to the Ray Lodge estate at 
Maidenhead, was best known as a successful dra- 
matist, but in early life made his mark as a 
portrait painter, and for many years exbibited at 
the evel Aoshens. At the present day the love 
of the art and the power of excelling in it are still 
inherent in the family, as illustrated by George and 
Alfred Fripp, the grandsons of Nicholas Pocock. 

Ropert Wa 

Ware Priory, 


Taomas Morton, Dramatist (8 §. iv. 229). 
—The ‘Annual Register’ for 1838 records his 
death on March 28 in that year: “ In bis seventy- 
fourth year Thomas Morton, Esq., one of the most 
successful of modern dramatists,” &c. The account 

s on to say that he was entered by his uncle at 

incolo’s Inn, but was never called to the Bar, and 
gives a list of his works. Ward’s ‘Men of the 
Reign’ informs us that he was one of the witnesses 
examined before the Select Committee of the House 
of Commons on Dramatic Literature. Baker’s 
* Biographia Dramatica’ adds that his father died 
when he was very young, and that the uncle who 
brought him up was Mr. Maddison, “an eminent 
stockbroker, who sent him to school to Soho 
Square Academy, where he was a contemporary 
ae in the plays of that seminary with Mr. 

olman.” 

If Ursaw has not consulted the above works, he 
should do so. The whole accounts are too long to 
reprint here ; in case these sources are inaccessible 
to him, I shall have much pleasure in making full 
extracts if he will write to me direct. 

C. E. 

8, Morrison Street, 8.W, 


TaREE-DECKER ” (8 §. iv. 147, 214).—To an 
old stager like myself Ma. Wavver’s remark about 
this arrangement of church fittings is surprising. 
Until we were well advanced into the ‘‘ thirties,” 
the now despised structure was to be seen in most 
English parish churches and chapels, and now 
Mr. Wavver speaks of it as existing somewhere 
“within living memory.” Surely it cannot have 
come so near to extinction as this. 


Mx. Wauten’s reference to Hogarth’s ‘ Sleeping | 


Congregation’ is most unfortunate, for only two 
seats are there represented, one for the preacher, 
and one for the clerk ; so that the whole structure 
is but a two-decker after all. Mr. WaLLer mis- 


| quotes Cowper by changing “ rector ” into “ vicar.” 


JAYDEE. 


There is a very notable and really artistic ex- 
ample of a three-decker still existing in a London 
church, viz., All Hallows the Great, Thames Street. 
It forms an adjunct to a fine oak screen which 
divides the church, As the church is condemned 
to come down, the screen, with the pulpit, reading 
and clerk’s desks, on the north side against the 
wall, will have to go. It is so complete and artistic 
a piece of work—screen, pulpit, and desks—that it 
is a pity it should be pulled to pieces. As three- 
deckers are now against the public sense, would it 
not be possible to erect the whole as a first-rate 
example of an historical fact in some architectural 
museum? If they would find room for it, the 
authorities of South Kensington would do well to 
preserve it intact. No real use could be found 
for it in a church, but it is a fine and interesting 
work. J.C. J. 


This was the ordinary form in the Georgian era, 
like Ossa piled on Pelion, and Olympus on Osea, 
and was the usual form in London churches. There 
used to be one in my early days at Manchester 
Cathedral, then called the “Old Church,” heavy 
with rich crimson velvet hangings and cushions, 
and the clerk in the lowest stage used to wear a 
gown covered with tassels. The last specimen I 
remember to have seen was a quarter of a century 
ago, at St. Mary Magdalene’s, Peckham, Surrey, 
quite a modern church. 

Joun Pickrorp, M.A. 

Newbourne Rectory, Woodbridge. 


Some forty years ago there was a famous old 
three-decker at Falbam parish church. A pencil 
drawing of it by a former vicar is preserved in a 
copy of Faulkner’s ‘ History of Fulham’ at the 
vicarage. I have just had it reproduced, I may 
mention, as an actual fact, that the old ‘‘ amen” 
clerk, who did duty in his place in this three- 
decker for a long series of years, used to go straight 
off on a Sunday night to take charge of the turn- 
stile at Cremorne ! Cuas. Jas, FERET. 

Regent House, Teignmouth. 


There is a three-decker still in St. Mary’s 
parish church, Islington, N. E. T. M. 


Ferrer Famiry (8™ iv. 108, 232).—Since 
my query was inserted a learned correspondent 
sends me the following from Venice: “ Famiglia 
Spagnola, Ferrero.—Questa famiglia derivd dall’ 
illustre casa Ferrer della citta di Higham Ferreri 
nel Northampton ”—i.¢., “ This family derived from 
the illustrious house Ferrers of the city of Higham 
Ferrers in Northampton”-—-clearly proving the 
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Anglo-Norman origin of the Spanish Ferrero, and, 
in all probability, the Piemonte branches—‘“i 
Ferrero Marchesi d’ Ormea, i Ferrero Marchesi 
de la Marmora, i Ferrero di S. Quirico.” The 
Ferrero are not to be confounded, it seems, with 
the Ferrari, Ferraris, and other similar names. 
See Litta ‘ Le Famiglie celebri Italiane,’ &c. 
G. CiirForp. 


ENGLAND AS DESCRIBED BY §. 
iii. 347 ; iv. 29).—The following work will be of 
interest to Mr. Burion :— 

Diary of the Journey of Philip Julius, Duke of Stettin- 
Pomerania, through England in the year 1 
It is edited by Dr. Gottfried von Biilow, Superin- 
tendent of the Royal Archives in Stettin, 1892, 
and is published in the Transactions of the Royal 
Historical Society (read June 16th, 1892), as well 
as separately. It is a most interesting publication, 
written in German, with an English translation. 

C. Lexson Prince. 

‘Foreign Visitors in England,’ edited by Ed- 
ward Smith, reprints many interesting passages 
from the older descriptions of England by foreign 
travellers. L. L. K. 


Among the earlier and more curious books about 
England by foreigners the following may, perhaps, 
be added to the lists which have already appeared : 

De la Décadence de l’Angleterre. Ledru- Rollin, 
Bruxelles, 1850. 

Journal of a Residence in Great Britain. Nowrojee 
and Merwanjee, London, 1841. 

Essai sur les Meeurs, &c. Voltaire. Paris, 1803. 

Travels in Engiand, Scotland, and the Hebrides, 
Faujas de Saint Fond. 

A translation was published in London in 1799, 
but I have not the date of the publication in the 
original. A. Monteomery Hanpy. 

New Brighton, N.Y., U.S, 


An interesting volume, not generally known, 
but describing personal visits to cathedrals, curi- 
osities, mansions, manufactories, &c., is a 12mo., 
pp. 210:— 

Viaggio in Inghilterra Di Carlo Castone della Torre 
emeeion, Comasco, Venezia, Tipografia di Alvisopoli, 


Este. 

England as seen by Foreigners. By W. B, Rye, of the 
British Museum, sm. 4to. London, J. R. Smith, 1865. 
W. F. Water. 


Vanisuine Lonpon (8" §, iii. 446; iv. 11, 157). 
—Your able correspondent Cot. Pripgavx has 
me | remarked upon the many remains of old 

ondon which are gradually passing away, the 
newly erected buildings seemingly having a con- 
tempt for the remembrance of their predecessors. 


built on in the early part of 1600 have left the 
dates inscribed, in cemented tablets of about two 
feet square, at the corners of several streets. 
These are treasured up by the occupiers of the 
houses. 

At two respective corner houses in Wardour 
Street are tablets still carefully preserved, one at 
the corner of Portland Street, with “J. G. 1736” 
inscribed thereon, and one at the corner of Edward 
Street, with ‘‘ Wardour Street 1686.” A third is 
in Edward Street, with “Edward Street 1686,” 
the date proving it was built in the year in which 
St. Anne’s Church was consecrated. Lower down 
Wardour Street, ‘‘ Meard’s Street 1732” has a 
tablet at the corner house. In Dean Street. 
“Richmond Buildings 1732” are dated, and 
“Bentinck Street 1736,” the latter having a 
crown over the date. 

What a treasure of information could have been 
stored up had all parts of London been dealt with 
similarly. In “Greater London,” where huge 
flats and other rows of houses are being generally 
erected, it is noticeable that dates are being 
inserted in suitable niches by the builders. 
Were an Act of Parliament passed to make it 
compulsory for all new buildings, or others rebuilt, 
to have the year inscribed plainly on the front, 
future generations of archexologists would bless the 
Government which would bring about such a 
desired want. The large insurance office which 
bought the last old houses in Holborn, with Staple 
Inn adjoining, deserves the highest credit, not 
only for repairing the houses in a proper restorative 
condition, but also for being content with two per 
cent, interest or so on their bargain. Of course in 
time the Holborn frontages will give way beyond 
repairing, but then photography will have B pas 
served them, and the recollection of them will no 
doubt last until 1900 finds London more than half 
rebuilt, and the City proper with nothing but old 
stones and tablets to show its venerable beginning. 

EssinGTon. 
[An etching by H, Railton of the old houses in Hol- 
born can be obtained. } 


Devizes iii. 449 ; iv. 94).—Charnock, in 
his ‘Local Etymology’ (p. 85), says Devizes, 
Wilts, was called in ancient records “ Devisa,” 
“De Vies,” “ Divisis,” &c., probably from the 
supposition that it had been divided between the 
king and the Bishops of Salisbury. Leland calls 
it “the Vies.” The first charter of incorporation 
was by the Empress Matilda, granting to her 
burgesses “ De Devisis” freedom of toll throughout 
all England and ports of the sea (‘ P. Cyc.’). 

In ‘ Words and Places,’ Canon Taylor (p. 178), 
writing on boundaries and frontiers, states, on 


It would please your correspondent to ramble | this line we find a village which is called Pfyn, a 
leisurely through St. Anne’s parish, and perceive | name which marks the “fines,” the confines both 


how the original builders on the fields which were 


of the Roman rule and of the language of the 
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conquerors. A somewhat similar name is found 
in England. Devizes is a barbarous Angliciza- 
tion of the Low Latin Divisw, which denoted the 
point where the road from London to Bath passed 
into Celtic district. Even so late as the time of 
Clarendon the name had bardly become a proper 
name, being called The Devizes, in the way that 
Bath was called The Bath in the time of Addison. 
Edmunds, in ‘Nawes of Places,’ says (197), Devizes 
(Latin); the word occurs in old writers as Divise, 
Devies, and Divisio, and is locally corrupted to 
The Vies. It is traditionally explained as arising 
from the division of the land between the king 
and bishop. Jouy Rapcuirre. 


Zeran (8 iv. 29, 77, 196).— 
—Many years ago a short biographical sketch of 
this remarkable calculator appeared in Cleave’s 
Gazette of Variety, a little weekly periodical issued 
about 1843-44, patterned on the lines of Cham- 
bers’s Edinburgh Journal. So far as I can trust 
a distant memory, the career of this periodical 
extended to three volumes, and it was published by 
John Cleave, 1, Shoe Lane, Fleet Street, London, a 
great vendor in those days of cheap literature. The 
annexed account of Zerah Colburn, forwarded by 
a friend, will, I think, prove of interest to many 
readers of ‘N. & Q.’ His career was, indeed, a 
short one, as brief as that of Byron and Burns :— 

“ Zerah Colburn, Mathematical Prodigy, born at Cabot, 
Vermont, Sept. 1, 1804, died at Norwich, Vermont, 


in computation, and was exhibited by his father in Ver- 
mont, New Holland, and Massachusetts, visiting Boston 
in November, 1810, where the boy excited great interest, 
as well as at the south,and in England, where he went in 
May, 1812. The Ear! of Bristol placed him at school, but 
bis father took him out in 1819. He studied, unsuccess- 
fully, for the stage ; then taught echool ; returned to the 
United States on the death of his father in 1824; was 
ordained in the Methodist Church in 1825, and laboured 
as an itinerant until in 1835, when he was appointed 
Professor of Languages and Literature in the infant 
university at Norwich. He lost his wonderful talent 
some time before leaving England. Among his mental 
operations was giving the number of seconds from the 
commencement of the Christian era, the square root of 
106-929 (given before the number could be written down), 
and the cube root of 268,336,125, given with equal facility 
and promptness. Through practice he increased his 
powers of computation. His processes did not differ from 
those in ordinary use, excepting in finding the equare root 
of large numbers, for which he had invented a method 
(Drake's ‘ American Biography,’ Boston, U.S., 1872) 
Further references—(1) ‘The New American Cyclo- 
_— by Ripley and Dana, New York, 1875; (2) Col- 

urn’s ‘ Auto iography,’ 1833 ; (3) Adame’s ‘ History of 
Fairhaven, Vermont.” 


Jon» Picxrorp, M.A. 
Newbourne Rectory, Woodbridge. 


Sin Antuony Denny (8" S. iv. 166).—Accord- 
ing to Chauncy, Clutterbuck, and Morant, Sir 


March 2, 1839. At eight he began to show his precocity | 


Anthony was second son of Thomas Denny, of 
Cheshunt (by Elizabeth, his wife, daughter of 


George Mannock, of Stoke-by- Neyland, co. Suffolk), 
who was son and heir of Edmond (not Edward) 
Denny, one of the Barons of the Exchequer, by 
Mary, his second wife, daughter and coheiress of 
Robert Troutbeck, of Trafford Bridge, co. Chester, 
but Fuller’s ‘ History of Waltham Abbey’ and 
Harleian MS. (No. 1529, fol. 113), make Thomas 
to bea brother of Sir Anthony, and both to be 
sons of the baron. As soon as possible I will con- 
sult the will of the last, that the matter may be 
set at rest. 

Sir Edward Denny knighted (Banneret) in 
Holland, 1586, was second son of Sir Anthony. 
He was a gentleman of the Privy Chamber to 
Queen Elizabeth, died Feb. 11, 1599, and was 
buried in Waltham Abbey, where there is a mural 
monumentto his memory ; by Margaret, his wife, 
daughter of Peter Edgcumbe, of Mount Edgcumbe, 
M.P., he had a son,— 

Sir Edward Denny, who was by Queen Eliza- 
beth appointed undertaker of Munster and had 
grant of lands at Tralee. In the ‘Irish State 
Papers’ he is called “‘ Mr.” or *‘ Captain” Denny 
down to Jan. 11, 1588 N.S.; but at the next men- 
tion, on May 1, 1588, he is styled “ Sir Edward”’ 
and so subsequently, I cite this because he is 
omitted by Metcalfe. 

A third Sir Edward Denny—afterwards created 
Earl of Norwich—was knighted Oct. 26, 1589, 
when, if his given birth-date (Aug. 14, 1569) be 
| correct, he would be yet in minority. 

Since writing the above I have discovered that 
| Sir Anthony was undoubtedly a younger son of 
| Sir Edmond ty Mary Troutbeck, his wife. 
Has the will of Sir Anthony ever been printed ? 

If I receive no caveat within a fortnight, I will 

make a copy for ‘N. & Q.’ It is a highly inter- 
esting document, both historically and socially, and 
| appears to have been ignored by the writer of the 
‘article in the ‘ Dictionary of National Biography.’ 

C. E. 

8, Morrison Street, 8.W. 


| Sir Anthony was second surviving son of Sir 
| Edmond Denny, B.E. (not Edward, I think). Sir 
Edward, knighted by the Earl of Essex (?) was son 
of Sir Edward, Gentleman of the Privy Chamber, 
| who was second son of Sir Anthony. He had large 
grants in Tralee, took the Earl of Desmond 
| prisoner,&c. Perhaps his father was the one knighted 
| by the Earl of Leicester, or perhaps it was his 
| cousin, Sir Edward, after Earl of Norwich, whose 
father died 1574. Tomas WILLIaMs. 
Aston Clinton. 


Cuvurcaitt (8 §. iv. 207).—Mr. C. A. Warp 
is in error in speaking of Charles Churchill as 
“incumbent of St. John’s Westminster.” The 
living is a rectory, and the satirist and poet was 
only “curate and lecturer,” in which position he 

succeeded his father in 1758, out of respect for 
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whom the parishioners gave him the appointment, 
Edward Willes, D.D., being then the rector. The 
* Encyclopedia Brit.’ informs us that in these 
offices “ he officated for some time, employing his 
leisure in reading the classics at a ladies’ boarding 
school, and with private pupils.” Not one word here 
about the locality of the school. Mr. J. E. Smith, 
Vestry Clerk of St. Margaret’s and St. John’s, 
Westminster, in his recently published ‘ Parochial 
Memorialsof St. John the Evangelist, Westminster,’ 
after quoting Churchill's letter resigning the 
curacy, says, “‘ A tutorship which he had obtained 
in a young ladies’ seminary, at Queen Square, 
Bloomsbury, with a view to augment his income, 
was also relinquished.” Here we have the locality 
fixed. Now steps in the ‘ Dictionary of National 
Biography,’ where we find “his income was only 
1001. a year, and he tried to eke out his means by 
opening a school (at Westminster or Rainham) and 
by teaching in a ladies’ school kept by a Mrs. 
Dennis.” Here seems to be conclusive evidence 
that it was not at Calverley’s boarding school that 
he gave his services ; and even if it were so, Fanny 
Burney, who was born in 1752, and came to 
London eight years later, would have been a some- 
what young pupil to have been studying the classics. 
Oa Jan. 4, 1763, the curacy was resigned, and we 
hear no more of any teaching on the part of Churchill. 
It seems, however, tolerably certain that if she had 
been his pupil, Mr. Leslie Stephen would have 
stated it to have been so, as being an interesting 
circumstance in the lives of these two well-known 
characters*of the eighteenth century. 
W. E. Harvanp-Oxtey. 


Lavy Caartotre Epwin S. iv. 28, 118). 
—Her marriage is thus recorded in the London 
Evening Post (No. 1337), Saturday, June 12, 
1736 :— 


“On Thursday Charles Edwyn, Esq ; was marry’d at 
the Chapel in Audley-street nesr Grosvenor-square, to 
the Lady Charlotte Hamilton, Sister to his Grace the 
Duke of Hamilton and Brandon ; and immediately after 
the new marry’d Couple took Coach from thence and 
went for Windsor, accompany'd by his Grace the Duke of 
Hamilton, the Lord Anne Hamilton, and several other 
Persons of Quality.” 

An entry in the first ‘Register Book of 
Marriages belonging to the Parish of St George 
Hanover Square, in the County of Middlesex,” 
records that, in virtue of a licence from the Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury, the marriage was solemnized 
on June 10, 1736, of Charles Edwin, Esq., bachelor, 
with Lady Charlotte Hamilton, spinster, of the 
parish of St. James, Westminster. 

Dayiet Hirwett. 


17, Hilldrop Crescent, N, 


She was daughter of James, fourth Duke of 
Hamilton and first Duke of Brandon, by Eliza- 
beth, his second wife, sole daughter and heiress of 


May 1, 1736, Charles Edwin, Esq., sometime 
M.P. for Westminster, but at his death, June 29, 
1756, M.P. for co. Glamorgan. Lady Charlotte died 
s.p. February 5, 1777 (‘ Annual Register,’ Dec. 27, 
1776; Gent. Mag., Dec. 4, 1776), aged seventy- 
four (authority, Her. and Gen., vol. vi. p. 58), 
C. E. 
8, Morrison Street, 8.W. 
The ‘ Annual Register’—without saying any- 
thing more —records her death, December 27, 1776. 
Epwarp H. Marsnatt, M.A. 
Hastings. 


Hastor §, iii. 348; iv. 32, 158, 213).— 
Having been abroad some weeks, I did not see 
Mr. Féret’s letter till to-day, and I hasten to 
express my regret that I should myself have been 
the cause of his advocating acircumflex over Hablot. 
I can only say that I cannot account for my having 
committed the slip he refers to; but at all 
events it is quite certain that neither the artist 
nor his sister’s fiancé ever wrote the name Hablét. 
Perhaps you will allow me to mention that there 
is a printer’s error in my letter ante, p. 159, 
hubillot instead of habillot, which spoils entirely 
the force of my suggestion of derivation. Also 
should like to point out that in the Paris ‘ An- 
nuaire’ (Directory) for 1893 there is one Habillot ; 
but as there are thirteen Haberts, and no Hablin 
or Hablot, it looks as if those names as diminutives 
from Habert did not exist, A. S. Bicknex. 


Mipsummer Bonrires (8 §, iv. 84, 211).— 
Mr. Hatv’s note has reminded me that in Ireland, 
where St. John’s Eve finds all the hills and head- 
lands ablaze with bonfires, a horse’s head is greatly 
desiderated by the youths and boys, who for 
many weeks previous employ every leisure hour in 


seeking and begging fuel for the fires in honour 
of the midsummer féte. The young people of 
different villages (or parishes) vie with each other 
as to which of them shall have the largest and 
brightest fire; they club their small savings to pur- 
chase old tar-barrels and staves, and go long 
distances to obtain the bones of dead sheep or 
any other animal to add to it. 

As the fire burns down the “boys and girls” 
(the national phrase for “young men and maidens”) 
dance round it, and the boldest of them leap 
through or over it. The last act, which must on 
no account be neglected, is to carry home some of 
the charred embers, which, together with a bunch 
of the herb St. John’s wort, gathered on the eve, 
hung above the door or at the head of the bed, or 
carried on the person, are potent to defend from 
the evil one, witchcraft, and all bad spiritual in- 


fluences. 
Well I remember how long it seemed till the 


sunset gun from the admiral’s ship and the garri- 
son tattoo sounded on that anniversary, and the 


Digby, Lord Gerard, of Bromley. She married 


delight it was to see soon after, and almost simul- 
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taneously, every salient point of beautiful Cork 
Harbour alight with votive fires. 
C. A. Ware. 


The following note with reference to 2 Chro- 
nicles xxviii. 3 is from ‘The Annotated Bible,’ by 
the Rev. J. H. Blunt :— 

«© And burnt his children in the fre.—In the Kings it is 
said that he ‘ made his son to pass through the fire’ [2 
Kings xvi. 3). Some have supposed that this cruel rite 
was only a kind of baptiem in fire; but Mesha, the King 
of Moab, ‘took his son that should have reigned in his 
stead, and offered him for a burnt offering ' [2 Kings iii. 
27), and the act of Abaz it not really distinguishable 
from that of Mesha, Itis observable also that a prophet 
spoke respecting this very form of sacrifice in the time of 
Ahaz, putting into the mouth of Balak the words, ‘ Shall 
I give my firstborn for my transgressions, the fruit of 
my body for the sin of my soul?’ { Mic. vi.7.]) It is 
moreover one of the great sins charged against the 
Israelites of the northern kingdom in the account of its 
destruction [2 Kings xvii. 17]; and a short time after- 
wards Manasseh was guilty of the same fanatical idolatry 
[2 Kings xxi. 6]. References to the practice are found in 
the two latest prophets of the Jewish monarchy, as if it 
had belonged especially to their time | Jer. vii. 31, xix. 5, 
xxxii. 35; Ezek. xvi. 20, 21, xx. 26, 31, xxiii, 37).” 

CeLer et Avupax. 


Tae or Kenpat iv. 227).—The 
London Gazette for March, 1816, has no mention 
of this creation, but the issue of the 30th of that 
month records the royal assent to ‘‘ an act for the 
naturalization of His Serene Highness Leopold 
George Frederick, Duke of Saxe, Margrave of 
Meissen, Landgrave of Thuringuen, Prince of 
Coburg of Saalfeld, and settling his Precedence ”; 
and in the succeeding month he is similarly styled. 
Had he been Duke of Kendal, the title would 
certainly not have been omitted. 


C. E. 
8, Morrison Street, S.W. 


This is a mere blunder, as has been already 
stated in ‘N. & Q.,’ though I cannot give the 
reference. Doubtless the announcement was made 
at the time, but it is equally doubtless that no 
patent was ever passed. 

C. F. S. Warren, M.A. 

Longford, Coventry. 


See a note by the present writer, 8 S. i. 356. 
Q. V. 


“ Broop” (8 S. iv. 85).—‘‘ Blood” is not 
obsolete among politicians. The phrase “ Young 
Tory bloods ” has been used in various newspapers 
several times during the session of 1893, and an 
instance of it is to be found in the Star of July 31. 
I find it also in an essay of Mr. Frederic Harrison 
on ‘The Romance of the Peerage’ (a criticism 
upon ‘ Lotbair’), contributed to the Fortnightly 
Review for June, 1870, and subsequently repub- 
lished in the collection of essays iesued under the 
title ‘The Choice of Books, where it is said : 
“ We wanted to ‘draw’ him, as the young bloods 


do the President of the Board of Trade.” 
minister was then Mr. Bright. 


That 
Po.itician, 


Sir Jonn Fatstarr (8 iii. 425; iv. 36, 
154, 233).—There is no need to distort the name 
Fastolfe in order to make an original suggestion 
for Shakspere’s Sir John Falstaff. Like the names 
of Fluellen, Bardolf, and Peto, Falstaff or Folstaffe 
was a family name well known in Warwickshire in 
the poet’s time. In Camden’s ‘ Visitation of War- 
wickshire’ (Harleian Society, 1877, p. 75) are 
the names of four members of that family, viz.: 
Hugh Falstoffe, John Falstaffe, Hugh de Falstoffe, 
and Johannes Falstoffe. A gentleman of the same 
name was one of the counsel in a case reported in 
Croke as having been determined during the later 
years of Queen Elizabeth. Joun Matone. 

New York. 


A ” (8 S. iv. 166).—There is 

a very remarkable example of this carving on a 

ruined church in the island of Harris in the Outer 

Hebrides. I take it to represent the Incarnation. 
E. 


Lives 1s THE Recister oF Easton Mavupit 
iv. 89).—Precentor will be 
interested to know that these verses are quoted 
by his learned late diocesan, at the close of the 
“Introduction” to St. Luke’s Gospel, in his ‘Com- 
mentary.’ But nothing is said as to the author- 
ship. Epwarp H. Marsnati, M.A. 

Hastings. 


Mastin Pays (6" S. vi. 47, 158; x. 289; xii. 
471; 7S. iii, 385, 485; iv. 57, 310, 451; xi. 
83; 8 S. iv. 144).—The communication from 
Mr. Hatten, at p. 144, suggests considerations 
which might be extended to some length; but I 
trust I may be excused in offering briefly state- 
ments of fact connected with it. 

The references in your former volumes show 
that the word maslin has a remote origin ; and 
this is also evident from its general use through the 
central parts of England. If I might venture to 
express an etymological opinion, it would be to say 
that it is connected with the root of which the 
word mash, whether as noun or verb, is the most 
common form ; and that the use to which the pan 
or kettle is applied, in the preparation of descrip- 
tions of food, decided the name more than the 
material of which the vessel was made. This 
material would necessarily be copper or brass ; 
and the hammered make would be older (though 
less acceptable) than the cast metal article. The 
formation of the mould for casting the cylindrical 
pan would not present the technical difficulties 
which were connected with the mould for casting 
in iron the partly spherical-shaped pot or kettle 
for which Abrabam Darby sought the aid of work- 
men from Holland, but which were overcome by 
his own people. After the separation of the 
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business at Baptist Hills, where the brass works 
were continued for a long period, Abraham Darby 
confined himself to iron. It was “fora new way 
of casting iron-bellied pots and other iron-bellied 
ware in sand only ” that Abraham Darby obtained a 
patent in the sixth year of Queen Anne, and for the 
manufacture of these, “‘ iron potts and other wares” 
that he with partners, prior to 1709, “did erect 
and build a workhouse” in Cheese Lane, in the 

rish of St. Philip and Jacob, within the city of 

ristol, and acquired “certain other workhouses 
and conveniences therefor at Colebrookdale in the 
parish of Maidley, in the county of Salop.” These 
‘ workhouses” comprised furnaces, forges, and 
other premises, one of them known as the Steel- 
house, but all used for iron. The settlement of 
Colebrookdale proceeded slowly, and Abraham 
Darby’s health failed before his decease in 1717. 
From about that time, however, the make of pig 
iron and of cast iron hollow ware was constant in 
increasing quantities. 

The members of the family of Hallen at Coal- 
brookdale were platers, workers of wrought iron 
into various articles, as shovels, frying-pans, and 
similar things. They are supposed to have come to 
Coalbrookdale about 1700, as tenants of one of the 
forges connected with the iron works. Cornelius 
Hallen the younger, plater, purchased two cottages 
from the trustees of Basil Brooke in 1705. In 
1719 Cornelius Hallen, plater, had supplied “ bel- 
lows pipes and other work done” for the furnace 
— by Abraham Darby at Vale Royal. 

ornelius Hallen (tertius) is described in his will, 
dated in 1744, as plater. About 1765, William 
Hallen removed to a charcoal forge at Sambrook, 
near Newport, in Shropshire, and is described as 
an ironmaster. In 1788 he sold the cottage pro- 
perty at Coalbrookdale, having previously left the 
forge at Sambrook. His brothers, Cornelius and 
Samuel, for a time remained near to Coalbrookdale, 
but subsequently all passed into other avocations. 

“Maslin” pans of copper metal, and also of 
cast iron, but enamelled inside (as a less expensive 
article) are largely sold, and also frying-pans made 
of wrought iron hammered or stamped. The term 
“farnace and battery,” whatever it may have 
meant, was applied to copper works as far back as the 
time of Queen Elizabeth ; but no works in Shrop- 
shire have bad it connected with o-, 


Dumste (8 S. iii, 447, 497; iv. 132),—A 
dumble (pronounced dummle) bred horse is one 
whose sire is a thoroughbred, but out of a cart 
mare. Joan P. Sritwe 


Tue Game or Rowtry (8 S. iv. 298).—The 
term rowley-powley has been applied to at least two 
different kinds of gambling much patronized at the 
fairs, feasts, and “‘hoppings” of the North of 
England. Number one is the fantiliar apparatus 


over which a marble finds its devious way to an 
indentation, and the spinner receives as many nuts 
as the figure painted in the cavity indicates. 
Number two is a wooden bowl, inside of which a 
polygonal ball with numbered facets is “ swished,” 
and the winning figure is that which appears upper- 
most when the swishing ceases, and the ball comes 
to the point of rest. RicwarD WELForD. 


Strutt, writing at the beginning of the present 
century, states that “‘ half-bowl is practised to this 
day in Hertfordshire, where it is commonly called 
rolly-polly.” For a description of the game see 
his ‘Sports and Pastimes,’ bk. iii. chap. vii. art. 
“ Half-bowl.” L. L. K. 


It may be mentioned that, under the name of 
roly poly, this is among the games forbidden by 
statute (9 Ann., c. 19; 2 Geo. IL, c. 28; 13 
Geo. II., c. 19; 18 Geo, IL, c. 34). 

Epwarp H. Marsuatt, M.A, 

Hastings. 


Sir Corvetivs Vermuypen §. iii. 429, 
478; iv. 152).—My note at the last reference is 
incomplete without an allusion to 5 S. vii. 429, 
where Mr. Epwarp Peacock mentions that Sir 
Cornelius Pharmedo was naturalized in Scotland in 
1633 (see ‘ Acta Parl. Scot.,’ v. 58). Siema. 


Worps or Sone Waxtep (8 S. iv. 128).— 
Will ‘La Gazza Ladra’ supply what Mr. Yates 
requires? KILuiGREW. 


(8 S. iv. 87, 178, 272).—I have read 
the statement of Mr. Cras. Jas. Firer with 
some surprise. After twenty-two years intimate 
acquaintance with golf and golfers, I can con- 
fidently say that I have never “‘heard an edu- 
cated person pronounce this word as it is spelt.” 
I mean by educated person, any one who has 
mastered the rudiments of the game, Perhaps 
Mr. Fret would “ prefer” to pronounce “‘ cali ” 
and “half” with full sound of the 1. In the 
pronunciation of the words connected with games, 
sports, or any pursuits, industrial or otherwise, I 
think the universal practice of those who engage 
in them should be regarded by the outside public. 
Would Mr. Férer, for example, prefer to pronounce 
“rowlock” or “gunwale” as they are written, or 
as they are pronounced by all boating men ? 

Joun Murray. 

Albemarle Street. 


Heratpic S. iv. 167).—P. L. G.’s problem 
is solved thus. Quarterly of four: 1. X. 2 
Quarterly, 1 and 4, E; 2 and3,A. 3.1 4. 
Quarterly, 1 and 4,0; 2and 3, U. But it may 
perfectly well be arranged: Quarterly of six, 
X, E, A, I, 0, U. And, in fact, it would be 
more in accordance with older heraldry, which 
never tolerated unevenly distributed quarterings. 
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E must precede A, whichever system is adopted, 
as it is through E that A is quartered. Also, if 
any of the quarterings be royal they will take 
precedence of the others, and might perbaps even 
take precedence of X (cf., among others, the arms 
of Cardinal Pole in Magd. Coll., Oxf.). 

P. Lanpow. 


Heratpic Castes (8" §S. iii. 347, 474 ; iv. 17). 
— A striking instance of the evolution of the triple- 
towered castle is furnished in the arms of the 
muvicipal borough of Dunheved, otherwise 
Launceston. In Messrs. R. and O. B. Peter's 
history of that town (p. 90) is given a representa- 
tion of the original “ Sigillam burgi de Dunehevid,” 
be - fourteenth century, and (pp. 208-9) it is 

ded :— 


“ At the Horald’s Visitation of Cornwall, in 1573, the 
Corporation waited upon the principal king of arms, who, 
from the old design, elaborated the following {an 
engraving of the present armsj and granted the certifi- 
cate of which this is a copy: ‘These Armes above de- 
picted, that is to saye, gules, a keepe or castell, golde, on 
a bordure azur, eemey Tourett of the secounde, be the 
auncyent armes of the Borough of Dunheved alias 
Launceston, in the county of Cornewaill, wiche 
armes and creast was registred, confirmed, and allowid, 
in the tyme of the visytation of Cornewaill, by me Robert 
Cooke ale Clarencieulx, esquier, princypale herault, and 
Kinge of armes of the enst, west, ond eve parties of 
this realme of England, from the ryver of Trent, south- 
warde...... * (July 24, 1573.] Somerset Herald (Mr. 
Tucker), to whom we recently submitted impressions of 
the old seal, and of the sea! of 1573, courteously gives us 
the following explanation: ‘The device of a triple- 
towered castle was unquestionably the only one used on 
the ancient seal of the Borough, and in every such in- 
stance it was the very my aed custom of the Heralds to 
adopt and incorporate the ancient device when designing 
the arms, simply treating it in heraldic fashion, The 
seal of which you send me a tracing, represents a triple- 
towered castle, surrounded by ita legend, and was the 
only one used by the Corporation till their arms were 
granted by Cooke in 1573,’ ”’ 


A detailed and precise description of the later 
seal is to be found in the Harleian Society's edition 
of the Visitation of Cornwall in 1620 (p. 280):— 

“Arme.—A _ triple circular tower within a 
border charged with eight towers domed. Crest.— 
A ’ lion's head between two ostrich plumes, all 
rising out of a ducal coronet, Inscribed.—‘Sigil- 
jum . Dunbevedi . Bowrogh . Alias . Launceston, 
This is the Com'on seale of the towne & Borrough of 
Dunehened Duneheved] al’s Launceston, by the 
auncient Kings of this land have beene endewed w"® 
many previledgs, and great immunities.’ " 


But the point I wish to make is that the triple- 
towered castle, simply surrounded by its legend, 
of the earlier seal was developed in the later into 
a triple circular tower (which in idea resembled 
the actual castle of Launceston, as the former did 
not) surrounded by eight other towers. 

Donueven. 


Restoration oF Moussury Parisu Recister 


by at Colyton, of which parish I was thirty 
years ago curate, is a unique parish register, [ 
believe perfect from the first. Ashe has lately 
escaped conflagration. I have been long secking a 
register, missing from St. Mary’s, Ely, containing 
(teste Mark Noble) the baptisms of two of Oliver 
Cromwell's children, born at the rectory house. 

K. H. 8. 

Ely. 


Browmacem §. iii. 106; iv. 192).—It is 
remarkable that so early a name of Birmingham as 
Brommagem is has no place in ‘ An Historical 
Curiosity by a Birmingham Resident: One 
hundred and forty-one ways of spelling Birming- 
ham’ (London, Chiswick Press, 1880), obtainable 
from J. Ward, 84, Nether Edge Road, Sheffield, 
price two shillings. There are approaches to this 
form, but not the exact form itself. 

Ep. MarsHALL. 


(8 S. iv. 68, 136).—The actual 
spelling “ skonse ” occurs in the extract from Wil- 
liam Harrison’s unfortunately still unpublished 
‘Chronology,’ given by Dr. Furnivall in the “Scott 
Library” volume titled ‘ Elizabethan England’ 
(p. 271). Under the year 1587 it is recorded : 
“The first skonses are made in England......to 
kepe the Spanish powre from entrauns.” 

Gro. NEItson. 


‘Ar tHat” (8% §S. iv. 209).—My friend the 
Rev. A. L. Maysew need not, I think, worry him- 
self as to the derivation of this expression, and may 
accept it and use it whenever he finds it convenient 
to do so without any scruple as to its provenance. 

I am sorry that I am not able to give Mr. 
Mayuew any “early English quotation of its use,” 
but I may cite a remarkable application of it at 
the conclusion of a pamphlet (reprinted, I think, 
from the National Review) by Mr. H. H. Statham, 
editor of the Builder, on Mr. J. Le Fevre’s ‘ De- 
sign for the Improvement(?) of Hyde Park 
Corner,’ in which the author says “ it is a draughts- 
man design—and bad at that.” No condemnation 
could have been more complete, and it all depends 
on the “ at that,” which is the complement of con- 
tempt. Mr. Statham is, I think, a North Country 
man, but I do not know whence he hails. He can, 
perhaps, defend the locution. Joun Hess. 

14, Spring Gardens, 8. W. 


‘*He has a scolding wife and an ugly one at 
that.” The phrase does not seem American to 
me. It seems to be the slang of ordinary unselect 
conventional speech ; but the time of the introduc- 
tion of a word generally, tome, involves an absurdity, 
so that is no business of mine. But I cannot see 
that this phrase “can only mean ‘at that estimate.’” 
“An ugly one at that,” in the above sentence, is 
made nonsense if you add “estimate.” I should 


(8 8. iv. 61).— Apropos of this restoration, hard | say that it means the “ scolding wife is an ugly 
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[customer, using slang once more] at that [game or 

occupation)” understood. ‘‘ At that estimate” fits 

the others well enough. C. A. Warp. 
Chingford Hatch, E. 


atiscellancous, 


NOTES ON BOOKS, &c. 


The Chetwynds of Ingestre. By H. E. Chetwynd-Stapyl- 
ton. (Longmans & Co.) 
TE author of this volume has already made himself 
known to genealogists by his similar work on the Stapyl- 
ton family, published in the Yorkshire Archeological 
Journal, Both of these show the same sympathetic 
qualities, and furnish excellent specimens of the narrative 
style of family history, as distinguished from the genea- 
logy pure and simple. The present work is one which 
fully maintains Mr. Chetwynd-Stapylton’s reputation. 
It is a loving, and at the same time a careful and pains- 
taking history of the name of Chetwynd in all its prin- 
cipal lines, from the earliest assured ancestor, Adam de 
Chetwynd, who is found on a Forest Koll of 1180, down 
to the present day. Mr. Chetwynd-Stapylton plausibly 
suggests, though he is not as yet able to prove, the 
descent of this Adam from a Bayeux Tapestry hero, 
Turoldus, the eponymous ancestor claimed by the 
Thorolds of Lincolnshire, and Domesday tenant of Chet- 
wynd, eleven of whose fourteen manors are found to 
have been held by Adam de Chetwynd. Mr. Stapylton 
connects the Norman Turolds with the Hétel Bourg- 
theroulde, one of the architectural glories of Rouen, 
though, as now standing, of course, it is a monument of 
much later days. The illustrations, with which the his- 
tory of the Chetwynds of Ingestre is well supplied, are 
both good in themselves and excellently adapted to form 
a sort of running commentary on the text. Here we see 
Ingestre Hall as it was in 1880, Chetwynd Park as it was 
in 1885, among the chief seats of the family, while 
among the seats of their kin we have reproductions of 
Maxstoke, Coleshill, and Tixall as they were in the 
seventeenth century, stately Gerard's Bromley in 1680; 
and among portraits that of Walter Chetwynd, the anti- 
quary, with more ancient Chetwynds from the storied 
panes of churches of which they were erstwhile founders 
or benefactors. It will thus be seen that for his illus- 
trations Mr. Chetwynd-Stapylton has laid the most 
authentic and valuable records of the past under con- 
tribution, while the same may be ‘aid for his text, in 
which the Parliamentary Writs, the Plea Rolls, the 
Wills P.C.C., and other such authorities figure. He bas 
used what appear to have been the beet available sources 
for his purpose, and has used them well. The result is 
a book of considerable interest and value, not only to 
those more immediately interested in the fortunes and 
alliances of the Chetwynd family, but also generally to 
genealogists on both sides of the Atlantic, since it is 
scarcely possible to compile a history of any widespread 
Englich name that shall not at some point touch our 
American cousins. Among the very few Chetwynds 
whom we have been unable to identify in Mr. Chetwynd- 
Stapylton’s pages there is one of some note during the 
Commonwealth, the Auditor of North and South Wales, 
whom we should recommend to our author’s notice for 
any future issue of his book, He must have been a man 
of some weight and repute to have been appointed to 
such a position of trust in such “kittle” times. One 
Chetwynd, an Oxford man, preached a neat discourse of 
“ moral righteousness,” with John Evelyn for his hearer. 
Another, a Cambridge man, Fellow and benefactor of 
King’s, was, jointly with Pocock and Wyndham, one of 


the “ discoverers” of Chamouni, in 1740, The antiquary 
was a friend of Dugdale and Wood, and a man of real 
mark among the county and family historians of his day. 
Readers of Mr. Chetwynd-Stapylton’s interesting volume 
will hope that the day may not be distant when the hint 
of a further publication, to contain some of the anti- 
quary’s MS. collections, shall be carried out by the 
author of ‘ The Chetwynds of Ingestre.’ 


The Bataille of Agincourt. By Michael Drayton, With 
Introduction and Notes by Richard Garnett. (Whit- 
tingham & Co.) 

To the handsome and attractive series known as the 

“ Chiswick Press Editions,” Dr. Garnett has added a 

volume containing Drayton’s ‘ Bataille of Agincourt,’ 

reprinted from the edition of 1627, and his more familiar 
ballad, “To my frinds the Camber-Britans and theyr 
harp.” The first-named poem, though its power is not 
sustained, and it has some dreary passages, is a work of 
genuine poetry, and as such is known to all students of 

Elizabethan literature. It supplies moreover an ani- 

mated account of the unprecedented victory it celebrates. 

The following ballad is interesting on its own account, 

and has special claims as the “natural prototype of 

Tennyson's ‘Charge of the Light Brigade.’” Dr, Gar- 

nett’s introduction is a piece of admirable criticism, and 

introduces an edifying parallel between Drayton and 

Theocritus. His illustrative notes are also scholarly and 

delightful. Facsimiles of the title-page of the edition of 

the ‘ Poems’ of 1627 and of Hole’s portrait of Drayton, 
together with another portrait, adorn a volume which 
will be a pleasant and valuable addition to any collection. 


We have received the second supplement of the 
Archeologia Oxoniensis (Frowde). It consists of a paper 
by Mr. J. Park Harrison on ‘Early English Archi- 
tecture before the Conquest.’ Though consisting of but 
few pages, it will, if we mistake not, be found, as time 
goes on, an important record of architectural discovery. 
We use the word discovery advisedly, for although there 
has been a truly immense mass of printed matter issued 
during the last half century regarding our early archi- 
tecture in the days before the Reformation, there has 
been much fluctuation, and not a few mistakes. regard- 
ing the buildings which were erected before the Norman 
Conquest, There have been men who assumed that 
nearly every semi-circular arch which they encountered 
in their researches was Saxon, This cches! passed away, 
and then there arose another, which held that there 
were hardly = Saxon remains left in England. This 
latter school, when first it arose, did good; but some of 
its leaders carried their scepticism as to remains of 
Saxondom to as fanatical an extent as any of the older 
men they opposed. We well remember, upwards of 
thirty years ago, a learned man devoting many pages in 
an influential journal to the support of the thesis that 
the art of building in stone and lime was almost unknown 
to our pre-Norman fore-elders. This dogma was never 
widely received; but something nearly like it was held 
to be proved, and has found its way into a dozen archi- 
tectural text-books. There are two well-known church 
towers at Lincoln of the familiar tall, thin, pre- 
Norman type, such as were regarded by nearly every one 
as Saxon. Somebody, however, one day brought forward 
record evidence which seemed to prove that these towers 
were built after the Conquest by the population that the 
Conqueror ejected from the site of the Castle, If this 
were so (and there seemed no doubt of it), then it was 
natural to conclude that all other Saxon towers of 
the same narrow form, having baluster windows, might 
reasonably be attributed to about the same time. Thus 
the age of many of our churches from Northumbria to 
Kent was cut down by perhaps two hundred years. As 
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Mr. J. Park Harrison points out, this historical myth 
has been recently exposed by Precentor Venables. After 
all that has been written, it now turns out that the two 
church towers in question are not either of them those 
that were built by the population who were ejected from 
the hill where the great Norman stronghold formerly 
stood, As this is so, there is nothing to hinder our 
accepting them and their brethren elsewhere as remains 
of what Mr. Harrison calls the “ middle Saxon period.” 
In these preoccupied times historical knowledge spreads 
slowly. We trust means will be taken to impress this 
important discovery on those who never come iu contact 
with the ‘ Archzologia Oxoniensis.’ 


To the Fortnightly Mr. Frederic Harrison contributes 
a briskly written conversation on ‘The Royal Road to 
History,’ or the relative value in history of beauty of 
style or profundity of research. A list of what are, in the 
writer's opinion, the best existing histories has much 
value. In ‘The Industrial Position of Women’ Lad 
Dilke gives a harrowing picture of the hardships and ill- 
treatment to which female labourers are still subject. In 
the writer's opinion “ the secret of England's industrial 
greatness is in her of @ practically unlimited 
supply of the cheap labour of her women and her girls,” 
In Mr. Bourchier’s ‘ The Pomaks of Rhodope’ a curious 
and «almost uavisited corner of Europe is described. Dr, 
Pearson writes on ‘ The Causes of Pessimism.’ He has 
much to say that merits attention, but the point raised is 
not quite cleared up. Sir Robert Ball writes on ‘ Atoms 
and Sunbeams,’ Mr. Patrick Geddes on ‘ University Sys- 
tems,’ und Sir George Cheaney on ‘ The Balance of Trade.’ 
—Mr. Swinburne’s poem, ‘ The Palace of Pan,’ opens out 
the Ninet-enth Century. It is fervid and eloquent, Mr. 
Spenser Wilkinson gives an interesting account of 
¢ Phrough the Khyber Pass.’ Lady Jersey concludes her 
papers on ‘ The Transformation of Japan.’ There is, she 
holds, a measure of truth in the statement that the 
“ Japanese care nothing for religion,” and the animosity 
to foreigners is, she states, everywhere dying out. Mr. 
H. A. Jones disputes the conclusions of Dr. Pearson as to 
the hopelessness of a modern drama; and Prof. Prestwich 
writes on * The Position of Geology.’ No. 6 of Mr. 
Theodore Watte’s ‘ Aspects of Tennyson ’ deals with him 
* As the Poet of Evolution.’—Sir Augustus Harris sends 
tothe New Review some amusing notes and reminiscences 
of ‘Opera in England,’ In the great dispute of town 
versus country, Mra. Lynn Linton gives a hearty vote on 
the side of town, Mr. Leslie Stephen begins what is 
likely to prove an invaluable picture of William Cobbett. 
‘Some Decisive Marriages of English History, by Mr. 
Spencer Walpole, and ‘How to Popularize a Free 
Library,” »re both of interest to readers of ‘N. & Q.’ 
‘Weather Forecasts ’ also repays attention.—‘ The Nortb- 
West Mounted Police of Canada’ is illustrated admirably 
by pen and pencil in Scribner's, wherein Mr, W. D. 
Howells has an excellent study of ‘The Man of Letters 
asa Man of Business,’ ‘Glimpses of the French Illus- 
trators’ is delightful. ‘ Historic Houses of Washington’ 
is not specially interesting. ‘Scott’s Voyage in the 
Light House Yacht,’ by Robert Louis Stevenson, will be 
eagerly read.—An admirable number of the Zaglish 
Iliustrated gives a portrait of Lord Aberdeen, a good 
account of ‘The Coburgers and the English Court,’ a 
delightful paper (illustrated) by Mr, Austin Dobson on 
‘Ran lagh, and ‘A Naturalist in a Swiss Forest.’ 
Lady Colin Campbell writes in favour of smoking. 
Mrs. Lyon Linton supplies a counterblast. —‘ Life 
among German Tramps’ is the first article in the 
Century. it gives an animated account, by pen and 
pencil, of personal and unsavoury experience, ‘ Plague 
on a Pleasure Boat’ is pleasantly written, and gives a 
record of adventures of no particular interest or import- 


ance. Its illustrations are excollent. ‘Taking Napoleon 
to St. Helena’ has great historical value. It is froma 
MS. diary written by the admiral’s secretary, and 
contains much information relative to Napoleon's pro- 
posed invasion of England. ‘The Cats of Henriette 
Ronner’ are capital. Salvini’s xutobiography is con- 
tinued.—In Macmillan's, ‘The Great War’ of Mr. 
Frederick Greenwood is written in a spirit of prevision, 
There is a tolerably good paper on Samuel Daniel, 
which, however, dismisses the ‘ Microphilus’ with very 
slight notice.—* Lamb's Duchess,’ in Temple Bar, gives 
a somewhat meagre account of a strange, fantastic, 
delightful creature and voluminous authoress. With her 
works other than those that have been reprinted little 
familiarity is shown. ‘ Villages and Villagers in Russia’ 
is readable, ‘The Poems of Robert Bridges’ are the 
subjects of warm eulogy.—‘Life in Modern Egypt’ 
attracie attention in the Gentleman's, in which also appear 
an account of ‘ Moses Mendelssohn’ and * The Parish 
Church of the House of Commons.’—In Lonxgman’s, the 
fourth lecture of Mr, Froude upon ‘ English Seamen in 
the Seventeenth Century’ is given, It deals with Drake, 
whose warm apologist Mr. Froude is, and is very pic- 
turesque and stirring. Sir William Dalby begins some 
very clever letters headed ‘ Dr. Chesterfield’s Letters to 
his Son on Medicine.’—The Cornhili depicts ‘ Camp Life 
at Cawnpore,’ and deals with ‘ What Mun calls Instinct.’ 
—Lighter articles of much interest are found in the 
St. James's, the Idler, and Ali the Year Round, the last 
having an extra Autumn number. 


Tue first part appears of an iesue of Cussell’s Gazetteer. 
It is a useful work, with very numerous illustrations and 
sixty maps. A handsome coloured map of the British 
Isles is also supplied —Part XXXIII. is given of the 
Storehouse of Information, carrying the alphabet to 
“ Leopardi,’ 


—Part I. of Football also appears, 


Mr. Stock announces a work entitled ‘ Weather 
Lore: a Garner of Knowledge, Tradition, Proverbs, and 
Folk Sayings concerning the Weather,’ by Richard 
Inwards, 


Rotices to Correspondents, 


We must call special attention to the following notices: 

On all communications must be written the name and 
address of the sender, not necessarily for publication, but 
as a guarantee of good faith, 

We cannot undertake to answer queries privately. 

To secure insertion of communications correspondents 
must observe the following rule. Let each note, query, 
or reply be written on a separate slip of paper, with the 
signature of the writer and such address as he wishes to 
appear. Correspondents who repeat queries are requested 
to head the second communication “ Duplicate,” 


C, (“ Bounce ’’).— Bounce ia here meant, “A 
large marble for playing with.” See‘ N. E, D’ 

E, Wotrerstan (“ The Suicide Club”).—See ‘ New 
Arabian Nights.’ 

A. Brppeut (“ Bar of Michael Angelo”).—Consult In- 
dex to Sixth Series under “Tennyson, ‘In Memoriam,’” 


NOTICE 

Editorial Communications should be addressed to “ The 
Editor of ‘ Notes and Queries’ "’—Advertisements and 
Business Letters to “The Publisher”—at the Office, 
Bream's Buildings, Chancery Lane, E.C. 

We beg leave to state that we decline to return com- 
munications which, for any reason, we do not print; and 
to this rule we can make no exception. 
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Every SATURDAY, of any Bookseller or Newsagent, 
price THREEPENCE. 


H £E AT HEWN U M. 


This Day's ATHEN ALUM contains Articles on 


LIDDON’S LIFE of PUSEY. 

JUSSERAND on WILLIAM LANGLAND. 

The EMANCIPATION of SOUTH AMERICA 

MOOR’S TRANSLATION of the DE ORATORE. 

The CORPORATION of SEFTON 

NEW NOVELS—tThe Ideal Artist; The Soul of the = The 
Bishop's Wife ; The Quarry Farm; Declined with Thank 

The BRITISH COLONIES 

ECCLESIASTICAL HISTORY. 

OUR LIBRARY TABLE—LIST of NEW BOOKS. 

ALDWORTH, OCTOBER 6ru, 1892—INSCRIPTION fora ROSE-TREE 
—The DUKE of WELLINGTON’S SPANISH PRAYER BOOK— 
The AUTUMN PUBLISHING SEASON—The MASTER of 
BALLIOL. 


LITERARY GOSSIP. 
SCIENCE —The Glacial Nightmare, Library Table; Geographical 
Notes ; Anthropological Notes; The Autumn Publishing Season ; 
Societies; Meetings ; Gossip 
FINE ARTS—PFairbairn's Rook of Crests ; The East Riding Antiquarian 
Society and Watton Priory ; Gossip. 
MUSIC—The Norwich Festival ; Gossip. 
DRAMA—The Week ; Gossip 
Published by JOHN C 
Chan 


ALso— 


FRANCIS, Bream‘ 's-buildings, 
lane, BC 


BIBLIOGRAPHY OF BENJAMIN DISRAELI, 
EARL OF BEACONSFIELD, 1820 to 1892. 
NOTES and QUERIES for Apri. 29, May 13th, 


27th, JUNE 10th, 24th, and JULY &&th containsa BIBLIOGRAPHY 
of the EARL of BEACONSFIELD. This includes KEYS to * VIVIAN 
GREY,’ ‘CONINGSBY,’* LOTHAIRK,’ and ‘ ENDYMION.’ 


Price of the Six Numbers, 2s.; or free by post, 2s. 3d. 
JOHN C. ween, Notes and Queries Office, rte ‘sbuildings, 
Chancery-lane, E.C 


ALLEN’S SOLID LEATHER PORTMAN. 
TEAUS, GLADSTONE BAGS, and HAT 
CASES. Very Light and Strong. 


ALLEN’S IMPROVED DRESSING BAGS, 


in Crocodile and Morocco Leather, Silver and 
Ivory Fittings, from Five Guineas to Hundred. 


ALLEN’S STRONG DRESS BASKETS, 'a 
me “ee for Ball Dresses, with Fitted 


ALLEN’S NEW ILLUSTRATED CATA. 
LOGUES of Registered and Patented Requi- 
sites for Travelling, post free. 


J. W. ALLEN, Manufacturer, 37, Strand, London 
(opposite the Lowther Arcade). 


BRAND &CO.S 
BEEF 


BOUILLON. 


A most nutritious and invigorating beverage, made 
by the simple addition of boiling water,-at a cost 
within the reach of all. 

Sold by the principal Chemists and Grocers through- 
out the United Kingdom, 


Caution! Beware of Imitations. 
BOLE ADDRESS :— 


11, LITTLE STANHOPE-ST REET, MAYFAIR, W. 


MR. WHITAKER’S 
PUBLICATIONS. 


LIVES of the SAINTS. By the Rev. 
8. BARING-GOULD, M.A. A New Edition, with several 
Hundred Illustrations, 

Vol. XVI. will contain a COMPLETE INDEX, 

Vol. XVII, SAINTS with their EMBLEMS, 


EMBLEMS of SAINTS. By which 


they are Distinguished in Works of Art, By the late Very 
Rev. F. C. HUSENBETH, D.D, A New Edition, with 
numerous Corrections and Additions, by the Rey. AU- 
GUSTUS JESSOPP, 1).D. Forming the Seventeenth and 
Last Volume of Mr. ‘Baring-Gould’ 's * Lives of the Saints." 


The UNCANONICAL and APO- 


CRYPHAL SCRIPTURES. Being the Additions to the 
Old Testament Canon which were included in the Ancient 
Greek and Latin Versions; the English Text of the 
Authorized Version, together with the Additional Matter 
found in the Vulgate and other Ancient Versions; Intro- 
ductions to the several Books and Fragments; Marginal 
Notes and References; and a General Introduction to the 
Apocrypha. By the Rev. W. R. CHURTON, B.D., Fellow 
of King’s College, Cambridge, Canon of the Cathedral of St. 
Albans, and Examining Chaplain of the Bishop. Large 
post 8vo. pp. 608, cloth, 7s, 6d, 


The NARROW WAY. A Complete 


Manual of Devotion for the Young, with a Guide to Con- 
firmation and Holy Communion, 245th Thousand, Cloth, 
6d,; or neatly bound, with gilt edges, ls. Large-Type 
Edition, cloth, ls. 


The GOSPEL STORY. A Plain Com- 
mentary on the Four Holy Gospels, containing the Narra- 
tive of Vur Blessed Lord's Life and Ministry. By the Rev. 
W. MICHELL, M.A., Diocesan Inspector of Schools in the 
Diocese of Bath and Wells. A New Edition, Revised. 2 vols. 
cloth, 6s 


THE HOLY COMMUNION. 


Part lL Its NATURE and BENEFITS. With a Notice of some 
Common Objections to Receiving it. 
Part I. An EXPLANATION of what is REQUIRED of them 
who come to the LORD’S SUPPER, In Plain Language. 
By the Rev. W, H, RIDLEY, M.A. 


Price in cloth, 7¢.; or on fine paper, ls.; neatly bound in 
Persian roan, with gilt edges, 2s. 


Very large type, demy 8vo. cloth, 10s, 6d. 


The DAILY ROUND. Meditation, 


Praise, and Prayer adapted to the Course of the Christian 
Year. 

It may also be had in imperial 32mo, cloth, 3s.; Persian 
roan, 4s, 6d.; morocco, 6s. Royal 24mo, cloth, 3s. Gd. ; 
morocco, 6s. bd. Foolscap #vo, cloth, 4s, 6d, ; Persian roan, 
6s.; morocco, 9s. ; and in several other sizes, 


London: J. WHITAKER, 12, Warwick-lane. 
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NOTES AND QUERIES. [8*S. IV. Ocr, 7, '98. 


A SELECTION FROM 
SMITH, ELDER & CO’S LIBRARY BOOKS. 


“A WORK INDISPENSABLE TO EVERY "—TIMES. 
MAGNUM OPUS OF OUR GENERATION,”—7TRU 


DICTIONARY OF NATIONAL BIOGRAPHY. 


Edited by LESLIE STEPHEN and SIDNEY LEE. 
Vols. I. to XXXVI. (ABBADIE—MASON), royal 8vo. price 15s, each net in cloth; or in half-morocco, 
marbled edges, Os, each net 
Volume XXXVI, will be published on mm December 23, and the Volumes at intervals of three months. 


ROBERT BROWNING’S WORKS. RKS. Uniform Edition. 16 vols. small crown 8vo, bound 
in Sets, 4/.; or the Volumes bound separately, 5s 
This Edition contains Three Portraits of Mr. Anand mon -" different periods of his life, and a few Illustrations. 
* Also Mr. Browning's Last Volume, ASOLANDO: Fancies and Facts. Ninth Edition. Feap. 8vo. 5s. 


ELIZABETH BARRETT BROWNING’S WORKS. Uniform Edition. 6 vols. 
small crown Svo. 5s. each. Vol. VI., AURORA LEIGH, can also be had bound and lettered as a Separate Volume. 
This Edition is uniform with the 16-Volume Edition of Mr. Robert Browning's Works. It contains 5 Portraits and a 
few Illustrations. 
MISS THACKERAY’S WORKS. Uniform Edition. Each Volume illustrated by 
a Vignette Title-Page. 10 vols. large crown Svo. 6s. each. 
Contents.—Old Kensington—The Village on the Cliff—Five Old Friends and a Young Prince—To Esther, &c.—Blue- 
beard’s Keys, &c.—The Story of Elizabeth; Two Hours; From an Island—Toilers and Spinsters—Miss Angel; Fulham 
Lawn—Miss Williamson's Divagations Mrs. Dymond. 


LIFE and WRITINGS of JOSEPH MAZZINI. 6 vols. crown 8vo. 4s. 6d. each, 
LIFE and WORKS of the BRONTE SISTERS. Library Edition. 7 vols. each 


containing 5 Illustrations. Large crown &vo. 5s. each. 

Contents.—Jane Eyre—Shirley-—Villette—Tenant of Wildfell Hall—Wuthering Heights—The Professor ; and Poems— 
Life of Charlotte Bronte. 

Also the POPULAR EDITION, in 7 vols. small post 8vo. limp cloth, or cloth boards, gilt top, 2s. 6d. each ; and the 
POCKET EDITION, in 7 vols. small feap. Svo. each with Frontispiece, bound in half-cloth, with cut or uncut edges, 
ls. 6d. per Volume 
MRS. GASKELL'S WORKS. Illustrated Edition. 7 vols. containing 4 Illustrations, 

3s. each, bound in cloth 

Contents.—Wives and Daughters—North and South—Sylvia’s Lovers—Cranford, and other Tales—Mary Barton, and 
other Tales—Ruth, and other Tales—Lizzie Leigh, and other Tales. 

Also the POPULAR EDITION, in 7 vols. small post 8vo. limp cloth, or cloth boards, gilt top, 2s. 6d. each; and the 
POCKET EDITION, in 8 vols. small fceap. 8vo. bound in half-cloth, with cut or uncut edges, 1s. 6d. per Volume, 


LEIGH HUNT’S WORKS. 7 vols. fcap. 8vo. limp cloth, 2s. 6d, each, 


Contents.—Imagination and Fancy—The Town—Autobiography of Leigh Hunt—Men, Women, and Books—Wit and 
Humour—A Jar of Honey from Mount Hybla—Table Talk. 
SIR ARTHUR HELPS’ WORKS. 3 vols. crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. each, 

Contents —Friends in Council, First Series—Friends in Council, Second Series—Companions of my Solitude ; Essays 
Written during the Intervals of Business; An Essay on Organization in Daily Life. 


W. M. THACKERAY’S WORKS.—The Standard Edition. 26 vols. large 8vo, 
10s, 6d. each. This Edition contains some of Mr. Thackeray's Writings not previously collected, with many additional 
Illustrations. 

W. M. THACKERAY’S WORKS.—The Library Edition. 24 vols. large crown 8vo, 
Doyle Wal or half-russia, marbled edges, Ms. With Illustrations by the Author, Richard 

*,” The Volumes are sold separately, in cloth, 7s. 6d. each, 
W. M. THACKERAY’S WORKS.—The Popular Edition. 15 vols. crown 8vo. with 


Frontispiece to each Volume, scarlet cloth, gilt top, 3/. 5s. ; or in half-moroceo, gilt, 51. 10s, 
*,” The Volumes are sold separately, in green cloth, 5s. each, 


W. M. THACKERAY’S WORKS.—The Cheaper Illustrated Edition. 26 vols. 
uniformly bound in eloth, 41. Ils.; or handsomely bound in_halt-moroceo, 8. 4s, Containing nearly all the small 
Woodcut Illustrations of the former Kaditions, and many New Iilustrations by Eminent Artists. 

* The Volumes are sold separately, in cloth, 4s. 6d, each. 


W. M. THACKERAY’S WORKS.-—The Pocket Edition. 27 vols. small feap. 8vo, in 


bandsome Kbonized Case, 2/. 12s. 6d, 
*,” The Volumes are sold separately, in half-cloth, cut or uncut edges, 1s. 6d, each ; or in paper cover, Is, each. 


London: SMITH, ELDER & CO. 15, Waterloo-place, 8.W. 


Pristed by ©. FRANCIS, Athenwum ress, bream buildings, Chancery-lane, and Published by the said 
OWN ©. FRANCIS, at bream's bullidings, Chancery lane, E.C.— Saturday, October 7, 
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